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Code of Ethics 
for Personnel Administration 


Personnel administration is the art of acquiring, developing, and 
maintaining a workforce in such a manner as to accomplish 
with maximum and economy the functions and objectives of 
the organization. 


Those in personnel administration are pledged: 


To be ever mindful of human dignity in al! relationships and per- 
sonnel decisions ; 


To be guided in all actions by integrity and a conscious regard for 
the common interest; 

To accomplish the responsibilities and authorities of office with- 
out thought or appearance of personal gain; 

To conduct the personnel function so as to recognize merit with- 


out favor to individuals or groups, and in such a manner that will 
secure employee confidence and management support; 


To recognize fully the relationships of the work situation, the 
human being, and society; 


To encourage programs which will stimulate the workforce in 
‘improving efficiency; 

To assist both management and employees in the development of 
each employee’s potential and assignment to tasks for which he is 
best suited; 

To improve employee knowledge of the purposes, policies, and 
programs of the organization and to provide effective means for 
employee contribution to the operations of the organization; 


To be candid and forthright with management concerning its 
responsibilities to employees and with employees concerning their 
performance and services to the organization; 


To seek objective solutions to employee and management prob- 
lems having personnel implications; 


To treat as confidential, information received in trust. 





This Code of Ethics was developed by the Ethical Practices Work Group, Society 
for Personnel Administration, in 1958. Chairman of the group was John Will, 
who is also Chief, Civilian Personnel! Division, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Department of the Army. 


(For Mr. WilPs story of the Code’s development, see page 62.) 
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Conference Calendar 


JUNE 


11-13 New York, N. Y. Savoy-Plaza Hotel 
Newspaper Personnel Relations Assn. 11th Annual Conference. John L. Richards, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer, c/o Louisville Courier-Journal & Times, Louisville, Ky. 


17-18-19 Milwaukee, Wisc. Hotel Pfister 
American Society for Personnel Administration. 11th Annual Conference. Edward S. 
Friend, Chairman, c/o P.O. Box 989, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


21-26 Pasadena, Calif. Caltech Campus 


California Institute of Technology. Summer Conferences. Management Development 
Center, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 


22-24 Ann Arbor, Mich. Michigan Union 
University of Michigan. 12th Annual Conference on Aging. Wilma Donahue, Chair- 
man, Division of Gerontology, 1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


28 Charlottesville, Va. University of Virginia 
July 1st College and University Pers. Association. Annual Conference. Donald E. Dickason, 
Exec. Secry, 809 S. Wright Street, Champaign, III. 


JULY 


15-18 Silver Bay on Lake George, New York 
Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in Industry. 41st Annual Confeernce. Mrs. 
Margaret H. Mendez, Registrar, Silver Bay Conference, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
N.Y. 


July thru Nov. Hamilton, New York, Colgate University 
American Management Association. Seminars, Conference, Courses, Services. Regis- 
trar, AMA Summer Program, AMA, Inc. 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 
36, N.Y. 
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Personnel Women Meet in Detroit 


I had a fine time at the end of April when 
I attended the gth annual conference of the 
International Association of Personnel Women 
in Detroit (Doris Hay speaking.) The theme 
of the conference was Conquest of Inner Space. 
“Surveying where we are in persorinel” was the 
sub-title, and this was done by gifted speakers, 
several of whom were experienced personnel 
women. The men were good, too. 

Doris Price, the retiring president, gave a 
stirring outline of “Sound Personnel Leader- 
ship,” reiterating that personnel women are a 
real part of management—not just social work- 
ers. Most of the talks were directed toward 
helping the listeners understand themselves and 
their jobs so they could do them better. 

A good ice-breaking device was used at the 
first luncheon. At round tables, seating eight, 
we found green place mats printed with ten 
questions concerned with IAPW and personnel. 
We were asked to discuss them and have a 
reporter ready to speak after the lunch. Most of 
the questions were about the IAPW and its 
effectiveness, but two of general interest were 
Do you have a successor trained? and How can 
we improve opportunities for women in per- 
sonnel ? 

A panel of IAPW members who answered 
questions about discipline were unanimous in 
approving of firm, unvarying rules, so that 
everyone is treated alike. Most speakers re- 
ported a three-times-and-out policy for people 
who consistently disregard company regulations. 

The last luncheon speaker was Mrs. Shirley 
Williams who, with Florence Freeman, presi- 
dent of the Detroit branch of the IAPW, was 
one of ten “Women of the Year 1959” in 
Detroit. Her subject was “What Makes Every- 
body Else So Queer?” 

Mornings began with four simultaneous 
meetings on such topics as Employment of older 
women, Absenteeism, Retirement planning, 


By Doris Hay 
and Harrison TERRELL 





Improving reading skills, Problems of integra- 
tion, and Audio visual aids. There was a half- 
hour coffee break followed by an hour’s speech 
before lunch. 

The hospitality and arrangements by the 
Detroit group couldn’t have been better. We 
had a chance to observe an automobile pro- 
duction line when we were given a tour to see 
the final assembly of Cadillacs. On the last 
evening we were given a bus tour around De- 
troit’s Belle Isle Park, followed by a banquet at 
the Detroit Yacht Club. 

New officers of the Association represent 
six of the fifteen widely scattered groups that 
make up the IAPW. The president is Mrs. 
Thelma Danforth Haven, St. Louis; first vice 
president, Mrs. Hulda G. Lawrence, New York 
City; second vice president, Miss Annette 
Grosse, Minneapolis; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mary R. Murray, Cleveland; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Greenwood, Rochester; 
and treasurer, Mrs. Wanda Cotner, New 
Mexico. 


I find such meetings with working per- 
sonnel people, both men and women, so stimu- 
lating and enjoyable that I hope to have the 


opportunity to attend and report more from 
time to time. 





White-Collar People Next Labor Target 


“Salaried employees will continue to be the 
number one organizing target for many years 
to come. This is due primarily to the changing 
composition of the work force .. . The number 
of production employees in industry has con- 
tinued to decline in relation to the total work 
force, while the number of salaried employees 
has increased significantly . . . From a realistic 
point of view, this simply means that in order 
to maintain their present membership levels, 
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unions will turn to non-production employees. 
If they are to keep their numerical strength, 
they have no other choice—their ‘market’ of 
blue-collar employees is dwindling.” That 
statement appears in a 24-page “Report to 
Management on Unionization of Salaried Em- 
ployees,” available from the Industrial Relations 
Division of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. The price is 50¢. Among section head- 
ings: What is the present white-collar union 
membership? What is the white-collar target? 
Which unions are interested in salaried em- 
ployees? What are the obstacles to organizing? 
What kinds of clauses are being negotiated in 
white-collar union agreements? If you feel 
differently about having your office people 
organized than you do about the organization 
of your production workers you'll want to see 
the NAM report. The same subject was treated 
in Edward N. Hay & Associates’ bulletin num- 
ber 91 under the heading “Salaried People Next 
on the Unions’ Agenda;” their address is 121 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia 7. 





Murder! The Lady Wants More 

“No, no... let’s not have less murder and 
mayhem on TV; let’s have more!” So writes 
Audrey Heusser, publications supervisor with 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation at New 
Haven, Connecticut. In the March issue I had 
proposed a Society for the Elimination of Mur- 
der & Mayhem on TV & Radio (SEMM- 
TV&R). Mrs. Heusser explains why she wants 
even more murder: “Let’s kill off all the writers 
of commercials—well, anyway a good 80°%%— 
and all radiottelevision sponsors who demand 


5 minutes of commercial for every 15 minutes 


of entertainment . . . We could get equally 
steamed up about the programs that high- 
pressure everybody into smoking 17 different 
brands of cigarets and drinking 14 brands of 
beer, to say nothing of dousing themselves with 
hand lotion, shaving cream, roll-on deodorants, 
and no-grease hair tonic. Let’s leave the 
kiddies alone with their two-gun Westerns. 
Maybe out of it will come a generation with 


enough individuality and courage to turn the 
blame thing off. Aside from that, how are 
you?” Fine, thanks—I think. 





Speaking of Professionals 

We have a publicity release from the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association (International) 
which points up the fact that we’d better de- 
fine our meaning when we talk about profes- 
sionalization. Everybody and his sister seems 
bent on getting into the act. “Better Secretaries 
Mean Better Business” was the theme of this 
year’s Secretaries Week, one purpose of which 
was to call attention to the CPS—Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretary — examination which the 
NSA(I) sponsors. “Aimed at giving secretarial 
work professional status,” says the release from 
Barbara Pradel Price, public relations director 
of the association, “CPS has made it possible 
for the busy executive to hire a secretary and 
know in advance that she will bring skill, initia- 
tive and experience to her job . . . Through its 
Secretaries Week programs and all its projects 
during the year, the Association urges secretaries 
to become professional in their field and to 
obtain information about CPS from its head- 
quarters at 1103 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Missouri.” One of the projects is a two-day 
test, held in selected colleges and universities in 
the U. S., Canada, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
open to all qualified secretaries 25 years of age 
or older. Well—! 





Service Award Program 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron, goes in for “service recognition” in a 
big way. Their program was started in July 
1934, when 286 employees were given watches 
and pins for 20 years of service, and 32 others 
received watches, pins and cash for 25 years’ 
service. In March of this year the 10,000th 
watch was awarded in the continuing program. 
We are indebted to J. V. Cairns, director of 
industrial relations, for having his assistant, 
Mary Kerrigan, write us about it. 

Firestone gives pins for 5, 10 and 15 years’ 
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service; a pin and engraved watch for 20 years; 
a pin and $100 check for 25 years and 30 years; 
a diamond-set pin and $100 for 35 years; 
diamond-set pin and $200 for 40 years; and 
diamond-set pin and $300 for 45. Recipient 
of the 10,000th award was Victor Pulk, a pro- 
duction analyst at the company’s synthetic rub- 
ber plant in Akron, whose father had been with 
Firestone for 31 years when he retired in 
1949. 

A reasonably accurate estimate of the cost of 
this program since 1934 would be interesting; 
we'll pass it along if we get it. (P.S.: I know a 
magazine in which watch and jewelry houses 
should advertise to cultivate such a rich market!) 





Festival of Industrial Films 


The second annual Festival of Films in the 
Service of Industry was held in April at Har- 
rowgate, England. I do not find the name of 
the sponsoring organization in the 8-page an- 
nouncement of it, but the president is the Right 
Honorable Lord Godber. He says the first Fes- 
tival, held last year, was a great success, and he 
was confident that this year’s would be even 
better. “We shall see the best of British indus- 
trial films; we shall discuss the use of the film 
in industry.” The program included screening 
of the latest and best industrial films produced 
in England; screening of a selection of indus- 
trial films from dverseas; sessions devoted to 
talks by experts $n the production and use of 
films; awards to the best films; and an exhibi- 
tion of film equipment, including exhibition and 
distribution facilities. Aims of the Festival were 
to (1) Assist in a wider understanding of what 
films can do for industry; (2) To show how in- 
dustry uses films for public relations, sales pro- 
motion, education and training within and out- 
side industry, health and safety, productivity 
and efficiency, human relations and welfare, and 
(3) To improve the quality of industrial films 
and the way in which they are used. If there 
is such a national event in the United States, I 
don’t recall hearing about it. Should there be 


one? 


Honesty Best Policy for Job Seekers 


More than 87° of job applicants who were 
investigated by Bates Associates of White Plains, 
New York, proved to have been honest in their 
application statements, according to company 
president Noel Bates. Evasions and falsifications 
in employment applications are most influential 
in causing personnel directors to reject appli- 
cants. The company is said to have investigated 
25,000 applicants in the last two years. The top 
five reasons for turndown are reported to be: 
Unlisted jobs which were left under unfavorable 
circumstances; Unreported police records; Liti- 
gation records, also unlisted, and financial diffi- 
culties which impair a worker’s efficiency and 
sometimes, integrity; A background showing in- 
ability to cooperate cheerfully with fellow work- 
ers and supervisors; Record of alcoholism, cou- 
pled with excessive absenteeism. 





Personnel V.P’s. 


It used to warm the heart of our late pub- 
lisher and editor, Ned Hay—as it does mine— 
to hear of another personnel director elevated 
to top managerial rank. It is not so rare as it 
once was for a personnel man to reach the 
presidency or a vice presidency in his company, 
but it still merits some bell-ringing. So let’s ring 
the bells for Messrs. M. M. Anderson and Dale 
D. McConkey. Mr. Anderson in April become 
executive vice president of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh. He joined the 
company as personnel director in 1930 and 
became v.p. in charge of personnel and indus- 
trial relations in 1942; was made a director of 
the company two years ago. Mr. McConkey, 
co-author of “Determining the Wage Settle- 
ment” in our March issue, was by-lined as 
director of industrial relations of Beech-Nut 
Life Savers, Inc., Canajoharie, New York. His 
title is now vice president of industrial relations. 
Congratulations to both—and to others named 
in Dorothy Bonnell’s section of “personals” 
toward the back of the book. 





Management—sans Double Talk 


ASEY STENGEL, waggish manager of the New 

York Yankees, is the national double-talk 
champion. He won the title officially when his 
pretzel-like sentences completely baffled a com- 
mittee of United States Senators—no slouches as 
double-talkers in their own right. 

But Casey got one perfectly plain piece of 
straight talk into the records of the committee 
investigating baseball. Describing his managerial 
technique in handling players, he said: “I know 
what I got, and they’re going to be all right as 
soon as I’m finished knowing what they can do 
and where.” Could a corporation president state 
his management responsibilities any more accu- 
rately? 

Stengel’s management involves no gimmicks 
or magic formulae. He has a lineup of nine po- 
sitions. He knows the nature and requirements 
of each. He measures his players against these 
demands on the basis of performance. The right 
man lands in the right job and the batting order 
is then arranged, with speed and power strate- 
gically spotted. After the lineup jells, the mana- 
ger and his coaches work tirelessly with each 
man to exploit his strengths and to eliminate his 
weaknesses. That routine begins in spring train- 
ing and continues until the flag is in the bag. 

The company president also has a lineup of 
positions: his organization chart. A college pro- 
fessor can draw one for him that is theoretically 
perfect. But what does it mean? Precisely noth- 
ing until the president begins to use it as a 
campaign map. 

To do that, he must ask himself five basic 
questions: 

1) What is the company trying to do? 

What are its goals? 

What does each management job con- 
tribute to these goals? What end re- 
sults are expected to be achieved through 
each position? 


By Mitton L. Rock 
and Joxun J. Greta 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 
Philadelphia 





The recognition, understanding and ac- 
ceptance of Accountability lies at the very 
heart of effective management. The au- 
thors discuss Accountability as one of 
five critical elements to be found in every 
high-level job, and tell how the other 
four elements tie in with it all along the 
line. The method they helped pioneer 
for appraising, counseling and develop- 
ing executives has won the favor of many 
prominent companies. 





3) How is each man doing in his job? Is 
he achieving the goals for which he is 
accountable ? 

4) How can he be improved? 

5) What shifts, if any, in jobs or men, are 
necessary ? 

The answer to the first question may vary 
with general economic conditions and with indi- 
vidual company problems. However, it should 
be set down specifically at each juncture, for it 
is always the key to the remaining queries. 

The next question goes to the heart of many 
a president’s problem: What does each manage- 
ment job contribute to the goals? Obviously, a 
sensible answer depends upon exact knowledge 
of every executive position, which in turn de- 
pends upon evaluation of these jobs. Many 
claim that such evaluation is impossible because 
executive posts are too complex. Those who 
hold this view believe mistakenly that methods 
found useful in measuring routine clerical and 
manual functions would be applied to the top 
jobs of an organization. But these measure- 
ments—with their endless factors of detail and 
routine—are scrapped in the evaluation of man- 
agement jobs. At this level only five measures 
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are necessary. They have been used successfully 
in many organizations to analyze top jobs—up 
to and including the president’s. They are: 


1. Accountability: Accountability includes 
those things that one expects this man to accom- 
plish. These things are not job duties as such, 
but end results—the reason the job exists. These 
are the things that the manager has delegated to 
a particular person and for which he holds the 
person accountable. Accountability should in- 
clude the factors that best express what the job 
is—and what it contributes to the overall objec- 
tives of the company. 


For example, the Vice President—Marketing 
has agreed with the Product Sales Manager that 
the following represent the latter’s job account- 
abilities: 

a) Develop a cohesive sales team for his prod- 
uct lines. 

b) Communicate and apply marketing policies 
as they relate to his department. 

c) Develop realistic, effective sales plans and 
the means to accomplish them for his products. 

d) Identify profitable new product potentials 
and/or modifications of existing products. 

e) Evaluate, with V.P. of Marketing, price 
structure, competition, etc. 

f) Achieve sales results which are satisfactory 
in light of forecasts, competitor’s performance, and 
general economic conditions. 

g) Maintain sound top-level customer relation- 
ships. 

Note that actual duties are not listed under 
accountability; instead, expected end results are 
identified—the real accountabilities. Other ac- 
countabilities may be added as a result of dis- 
cussion with the concerned employee. They 
may not appear in the job description, but may 
be important parts of the job which have grad- 
ually been assumed because of the employee’s 
familiarity with the department’s administrative 
details. When any change is made in the ac- 
countability factors, all other factors must be 
reviewed and changes should be made consist- 
ent with the change in accountability. 


There is not space here to discuss the other 
four “measures” of an executive job in the same 


detail. But keep in mind that the other four 
“make or break” elements are defined just as 
thoroughly in organization and job studies. Re- 
duced to simplest terms, the other four factors 
are: 

2. Job Know-How. This element includes 
the formal education, practical experience and 
training, and the familiarity with other fields 
which the job demands for adequate perform- 
ance; for successful accomplishment of each 
accountability. 

3. Human Relations Know-How. This is 
the kind of skill required to appraise other peo- 
ple’s performance, to develop and motivate 
people, to supervise, to delegate functions and to 
communicate ideas. It includes dealings within 
a department, with other departments, and 
contacts outside the company. Again, the 


emphasis is only on what is required to achieve 
the end results identified in the Accountability 
statements. 

4. Managerial Know-How. This may be 


summed up as leadership. It consists of organiz- 
ing, coordinating and reviewing, as well as 
managerial policy-making and determination of 
long-range goals, and plans necessary to reach 
them. This factor is not an element of all jobs; 
it is limited generally to the higher-level jobs. 
It may also involve leadership in the realm of 
ideas. Managerial know-how, too, must be 
closely related to Accountabilities. 

5. Problem Solving. This is an element in 
every job. Here you need to state the problems 
that arise in accomplishing the end results as 
identified. The man may have to function at 
varying levels, utilizing his knowledge and 
applying it to new situations. This may involve 
recall, selectivity, adaptation, analysis, judgment, 
or creativity, or perhaps a combination of all 
these factors. The emphasis here should be on 
the uniqueness of the problems to be solved, or 
the degree of difficulty encountered in the 
solutions. Again, these problems must relate to 
the accountability statements. 

These five are the “make or break” factors 
of any management job. They do not comprise 
a magic management-development formula for 
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easy application to an organization on a whole- 
sale basis. They are tailored to fit the require- 
ments of each specific company and each speci- 
fic job, but the underlying principles are the 
same in every case. 


Manacer’s AccounTABILITy INcLUDES PEOPLE 


When a man accepts the accountability of a 
management position, he also accepts the ac- 
countability for the management of people. 
Crucial to any management position, at what- 
ever level, is the guidance, development, and 
direction of people. A manager must help 
create an environment of growth for his people. 
Though he may delegate to subordinates, he 
cannot delegate to them the right to fail. They 
may make mistakes, but the manager retains the 
accountability to help them overcome their 
mistakes; likewise he retains the accountability 
for the eventual success of his operation. The 
success of a manager is judged, in part, by the 
success he has had in developing his people. 
If he is weak in this important function, he is 
something less than a manager. 

The basic relationship of manager to sub- 
ordinate is fundamental to any program of man- 
power development. Courses in universities and 
training programs set up by the personnel de- 
partment cannot supplant this relationship, but 
can only supplement it. Furthermore, develop- 
ment begins with improving a man’s perform- 
ance on his present job, not setting his sights 
prematurely toward some higher position. 

A manager must understand and accept the 
accountabilities of his own job, which is another 
way of saying he must understand and accept 
the company objectives as they relate to his 
position, and the end results he is expected to 
achieve in harmony with these objectives. Like- 
wise he must be able to communicate all of this 
to his subordinates, so that they, too, will under- 
stand what is expected of them and how their 
efforts fit into the whole scheme of things. 

When the accountabilities of his job and 
those of his subordinates are identified, the 
manager must set standards of performance by 
which to appraise the effectiveness of his people. 


He is thereby accountable to recognize the 
weaknesses of his subordinates and must accept 
the accountability to do something to overcome 
these weaknesses. 


Tue CounsELING OBLIGATION 

Therefore, once the “makes or breaks” are 
thoroughly defined, the next question is “How 
is each man doing in the job?” The answer 
is obtained in a logical and orderly way. The 
manager must sit down with each of his people 
and counsel them regarding their job effective- 
ness. First there is an interview between the 
man and his immediate supervisor to discuss the 
job breakdown, its make-or-break factors. The 
man is given an opportunity to study this 
breakdown and comes to the interview prepared. 
There is a point-by-point discussion on each 
of the five aspects of the position and complete 
agreement on content is achieved in this per- 
sonal interview. 

At its conclusion, the man is asked to evalu- 
ate his own performance and the supervisor 
agrees to make a separate evaluation. A sub- 
sequent date is arranged for a meeting of minds. 
The man’s self-rating is given careful considera- 
tion, but the supervisor tactfully points out 
areas of difference where the individual may not 
have recognized his own weaknesses. The en- 
tire discussion is designed to help the man in his 
development. When full agreement has been 
reached, a program for improvement can be 
adopted. 

Through this process the manager has rated 
each of his people on their critical job elements 
and accumulated “pluses” and “minuses” in 
each case. Management development consists 
of converting each minus into a plus. Basically, 
every man must do this job himself. He must 
work out his own program and stick with it. 

The company can give him guidance and 
help, and the logical person to do this is a man’s 
immediate supervisor. He shows the man how 
and where he can improve, expresses interest 
and understanding, offers encouragement and 
puts learning opportunities in his way. These 
may include on-the-job coaching, office training 
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Sessions, exchange of ideas with experts in 
other departments, company training courses, 
education at institutions or seminars, self- edu- 
cation and recommended reading. 


CounsELING RELATED TO Jos PERFORMANCE 

At specific times agreed upon by the man- 
ager and his subordinate, the manager sits 
down with the man to check on his progress 
and let him know “how he is doing.” These 
discussions are always specific and pin-pointed 
to the make-or-break factors of the job. Where 
an individual shows inability to improve in a 
particular area, shifts in some functions can be 
arranged to take advantage of another man’s 
strength in this regard. 

In this management development program, 
the manager’s role is confined to focusing on the 
man’s job performance. But while a man is 
growing on the job he should also be growing 
as a person. The company can help him in this 
vital area by securing a systematic appraisal of 


his personal assets and liabilities as they relate 
to his job. 


Encouracinc Inpivipuats’ GrowTH 

This appraisal cannot be made by his boss or 
by his other business associates. It calls for the 
professional skill of a management psychologist 
who knows how to develop a picture of the 
man’s personality and how to counsel him to 
better himself. When a company provides this 
service to those in management positions, in 


addition to the on-the-job improvement pro- 
gram, it has rounded out its management devel- 
opment obligations. 

This procedure is followed for all manage- 
ment positions from the president on down the 
line. What is so different about this method? 
Its emphasis is on the individual executive at 
all times. The object is to make him the best 
man the company could possibly have in his 
particular job and to ready him for the next 
step ahead. Everyone from the president down 
to the first supervisory level is actively partici- 
pating. The sum of their efforts will add up to 
the total effectiveness of management. 

For the first time, the president can feel 
assured that he has a team working toward the 
realization of company objectives. He has a 
method for identifying his own successor, and 
so has every executive down the line. A stand- 
ard has been established for promotions. They 
will be made on the basis of objective evidence 
provided by the record, and needless misunder- 
standing and disappointment will be eliminated. 

A company president who uses this method 
for his management development program will 
never hang his organization chart on the wall 
again. He will be too busy updating it for to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s performance. And, 
though he may not be a Yankee rooter, he will 
have two things in common with “Case” Stengel: 
He will have the best lineup possible, and he'll 
always know what the score is. 
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Back Pay After Illegal Discharge 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act 





natysis of the Taft-Hartley Act reveals that 
the main objective of the statute is to cre- 

ate an environment out of which industrial peace 
can come. To realize this goal, the law desig- 
nates some of the rights of unions, management, 
and employees, and some of the behavior pat- 
terns of these organizations and individuals that 
are classified as unfair labor practices. It is as- 
sumed that if management and the unions re- 
spect the rights and the responsibilities of each 
other then society as a whole will be benefited. 

The law, to a degree at least, preserves the 
right of workers to their jobs. Management can- 
not legally discharge employees in order to de- 
feat unionism. Under Section 10(c) of the stat- 
ute, the National Labor Relations Board is 
granted power to remedy such unfair practices, 
or to effectuate the policies of the law. The 
Board can issue cease-and-desist orders, or can 
take affirmative action to restore the status quo. 
Generally if the employer does discharge a work- 
er illegally he is obligated to “make the employee 
whole.” This is ordinarily accomplished by re- 
storing or reinstating the affected employee to 
his old job or a substantially equivalent one, with 
or without back pay. 

While the Board has been delegated author- 
ity to effectuate the policies of the Act by reme- 
dying the illegal effects of discharge, it cannot 
be unreasonable in its activities. In adjudicating 
the problems of illegal discharge and back pay 
this body is justified in using the knowledge that 
it has obtained through experience even though 
its decisions cannot be objectively validated. 
However, the Board cannot infer an improper 
motive for discharge, but its decision must be 
supported by proper and substantial evidence or 
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The National Labor Relations Board is 
charged with carrying out the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act with respect to 
“making the employee whole” if it is 
found that he has been discharged ille- 
gally. The author cites rulings in several 
cases concerning back pay, equivalent em- 
ployment, reasonable job-finding effort, 
and other hard-to-pin-down matters. 





the whole free enterprise system would be en- 
dangered. Any affirmative order must be reme- 
dial and not punitive in nature. To be remedial, 
an order is required to either make the injured 
party whole, or to prevent the law violator from 
profiting by his illegal activities.” 

In adjudicating the problem of making the 
illegally discharged employee whole, the Board 
has been required to determine the meaning of 
substantially equivalent employment and the 
scope of back pay. Equivalent employment is 
defined to include a job which in all material 
respects is equal to the old job held by the em- 
ployee before the discharge, but the aspects do 
not have to be identical. 

In determining when a job is substantially 
equivalent, the Board considers such factors as 
wages, working conditions, types of employ- 
ment, stability of employment, and geographic 
separation. Also some weight is placed upon the 
desire of the employee. The trend is to make 
back pay quite inclusive. It not only includes the 
loss of wages that could have been earned, but 
such items as transportation costs, room and 
board in some instances, and other extra but rea- 
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sonable expenses incurred in seeking new em- 
ployment, and extra expense resulting from 
traveling and moving to interim employment. 
Also a worker who is discharged illegally and is 
evicted from a company house must be reim- 
bursed for any higher rent that he is forced to 
pay and for increased expenses for water and 
electricity? 


CoMPUTATION OF Back Pay 


It is now legally established that under cer- 
tain circumstances the Board is authorized to 
make an illegally discharged employee whole by 
ordering reinstatement to his old job or a sub- 
stantially equivalent one with back pay. How- 
ever, numerous problems have arisen relative to 
the computation of back pay. 

When the National Labor Relations Act first 
became operative, back pay was computed by 
merely deducting actual earnings resulting from 
other employment from the amount lost because 
of the discharge. In the Phelps Dodge v NLRB 
decision® the United States Supreme Court held 
that in computing back pay deductions should 
be made for what an employee actually earned 
at other employment, and also what he did not 
earn because he failed to make a reasonable 
search for work, or failed to attempt to mitigate 
the damages. That is, an employee who is un- 
lawfully discharged is held liable for losses that 
he incurs willfully by not making an intelligent 
and reasonable effort to find substantially equiv- 
alent employment. 

After the Phelps Dodge ruling, a great deal 
of emphasis was placed upon the question of 
what constitutes a reasonable effort to obtain 
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other employment in order to mitigate damages. 
At first the Board depended largely upon the 
two factors of whether the illegally discharged 
person was guilty of unjustifiably refusing to ac- 
cept available substantially-equivalent employ- 
ment, or whether he had quit a desirable job 
which he had obtained during the back pay 


interim. 


Jos-Finpinc Errort Requirep 


In determining willful loss of earnings or 
failure to obtain employment, such extenuating 
circumstances as the age of the discharged work- 
er, his draft status, the hiring limits established 
by the plants in the area, the conditions of the 
labor market, the transportation difficulties cre- 
ated by the available employment, and the effects 
of these jobs upon the customary domestic life of 
the discharged employees, were given much con- 
sideration.‘ 

Furthermore, an illegally discharged worker 
was not guilty of negligence in his attempts to 
mitigate damages if he quit a job that was lower 
rated or not substantially equivalent to his old 
position. The back pay rights of employees were 
not jeopardized if they quit substantially equiva- 
lent jobs where health hazards were involved or 
unfavorable employee relations existed, because 
no discharged worker is required to continue 
working at a job where the conditions are un- 
bearable or personally disagreeable.® 

Then, in the Ohio Public Service Company 
case,® it was decided that for the duration of the 
war, because of the existence of numerous work 
opportunities and the shortage of manpower, 
registering with the United States Employment 
Service would constitute conclusive evidence that 
employees had made a reasonable effort, or had 
diligently tried to mitigate damages. If an ille- 
gally discharged worker was properly registered 
with this governmental agency the employer 
would only be permitted to show or prove that 
the worker had unjustifiably refused to accept or 
gave up desirable employment. 

After the war the Board, in the Harvest 
Queen Mill and Elevator Company case," ruled 
to continue to apply this policy during peace- 
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time. The conclusive evidence doctrine was ex- 
tended to include registration with a state em- 
ployment office, so if a back pay claimant regis- 
tered either with the United States Employment 
Service or a state agency, this would be con- 
sidered as conclusive evidence that he had made 
a reasonable search for employment in order to 
mitigate damages. 


Bur Wuart Is “ReasonasLe Errorr?” 
In the Southern Silk Mills case,* the Board 


modified this conclusive evidence or proof doc- : 


trine. It was held that, in determining whether 
or not an illegally discharged person made a 
reasonable effort to find other employment dur- 
ing the back pay period, registration with a gov- 
ernmental agency would no longer be given con- 
clusive weight. It would be treated as a factor, 
and the circumstances in each case would deter- 
mine the amount of weight that would be given 
to it. The burden would still be upon the em- 
ployer to prove that no reasonable or diligent 
search for work was made by the affected em- 
ployee, but the employee would be obligated to 
cooperate in determining the amount of back 
pay due him. He was required to have an inter- 
est in the matter, be honest, and to have substan- 
tial evidence or data relative to his interim earn- 
ings. 

The Board perpetuated the standard that 
illegally discharged employees who were eligible 
for back pay would only be required to lessen the 
loss of earnings or mitigate damages by making 
a reasonable effort to get jobs which were sub- 
stantially equivalent to the ones held before their 
discharge. The principle of mitigating damages 
did not require success in self-employment or 
job-seeking, but only an honest good-faith effort. 
Neither were employees required to either search 
for or accept employment at a lower pay if they 
were unable to find substantially equivalent jobs. 

However, when this Southern Silk Mills 
case was appealed to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, this judicial body ruled that if an illegally 
discharged employee cannot find substantially 
equivalent work, both as to type and wages, after 
a certain length of time he must seek and take 


jobs of lower status to mitigate damages. If he 
does not, he willfully incurs losses which the 
Board must deduct when it computes back pay. 
It was reasoned that it is customary or normal 
for unemployed wage earners to take less satis- 
factory jubs, if they cannot secure desired work, 
in order to support their families.° 


Ano How Dering “Desiraste EMPLOYMENT?” 

It is obvious that this court ruling may cre- 
ate several problems. The Board will have to 
redefine the concepts “reasonable effort” and 
“desirable employment” and determine the 
length of time the affected employee will be per- 
mitted to search for equivalent employment be- 
fore he has to accept a lower-status job. Un- 
doubtedly, if he accepts a lower-paying job too 
soon the employer may contend that he did not 
reasonably attempt to mitigate damages. On the 
other hand, if he waits too long he will be guilty 
of willfully incurring damages. The Board will 
also be required to determine the type of lower- 
paying jobs that must be accepted. 

This brief survey demonstrates that the ad- 
ministrative bodies authorized to materialize the 
objectives of the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Taft-Hartley Act have functioned on a 
trial-and-error basis in their treatment of the 
problems associated with the making whole of 
illegally discharged employees. Such behavior is 
partially due to the forces in the social and eco- 
nomic environment and to the subjective reason- 
ing of the personnel of the Boards. These Boards 
have demonstrated that, in their attempts to 
apply the philosophical concepts of justice and 
to preserve the American way of life, it has been 
necessary to grant the worker a property right 
in his job which has resulted in the restriction 
of managerial prerogatives. 





Tact is a priceless quality in good human relations. 
Whenever you find anyone who is outstandingly suc- 
cessful and popular, you will find a person who is 
outstandingly tactful. Tact is merely doing things in 
the way the other person would like them done, rather 
than in the way you yourself would do them if you 
had only yourself to please. Watch your tact—and 
watch your influence over others rise. 


—Dr. Donald Laird 





The Personnel Dilemma: 


Profession or Not? 


(G7 S PERSONNEL work a profession?” “Should 

if it be a profession?” “How can it get to be 
a profession?” Like the tongue to a broken 
tooth, writers on personnel matters return 
again and again to worry and explore the 
problem of professionalism in the field. At least 
forty articles raising these questions have 
appeared in leading personnel journals in the 
last five years. With the appearance of James 
Jenks’ forthright and provocative “Let’s Stop 
Professionalizing” (Personnel Journal July— 
August, 1958), the chances are good that we can 
expect more of the same. 

As the result of research on the origins and 
early development of personnel practices, I can 
testify that personnel workers were aspiring 
to, claiming, or debating professional status 
for the occupation, even before the word “per- 
sonnel” was adopted. In announcing a new 
course in employment management at Dart- 
mouth’s Amos Tuck School of Business in 
February 1915, a bulletin said, “It is also 
significant as a recognition of the new pro- 
fession of the employment manager.” Early 
articles and textbooks, such as Tead and Met- 
calf's Personnel Administration, published by 
McGraw-Hill in 1920, abound in statements 
that “the professional spirit” is a prerequisite of 
effective work in the field. 

Even then, however, some people had 
doubts about the advantages of professionalism. 
For example, a Mr. Hubert Langerock began an 
article in the American Journal of Sociology in 


The author, an assistant professor in personnel ad- 
ministration, is collecting material on the background of 
early personnel practices. He invites reminiscences and data 
about possible personnel “firsts,” such as the first job 
evaluation plan, first weighted application blank, and so on. 
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Does personnel administration have the 
“peculiar characteristics” which would 
have made it a profession in the 1912 
thinking of Louis Brandeis? The author 
points out that personnel professionals 
subscribing to a special code of ethics 
might at times find themselves at odds 
with non-professional managers and be 
impelled to resign rather than yield. He 
discusses the advantages of professional- 
ism as well as the sacrifices. His second 
article on the subject will soon follow. 





1915 with the statement: “The continued per- 
formance of a certain profession creates in the 
individual a deformation of the reasoning 
processes and of the sane valuation of the im- 
portance of his activity in the social labor of 
the community to which he belongs.” Later 
in the same piece he said: “It must also be 
remarked that every step in democracy will 
decrease the amount of professionalism with 
which society has to contend in the course of 
its development.” Not a very impressive proph- 
et, Mr. Langerock, but a vigorous writer. 

The famous attorney (later Supreme Court 
Justice) Louis D. Brandeis was more favorably 
impressed by the professions. In an article in 
the old business magazine, System of October, 
1912, he begins by saying: “Business should be, 
and to some extent already is, one of the pro- 
fessions. The peculiar characteristics of a pro- 
fession as distinguished from the occupations, I 
take to be these: 

“First: A profession is an occupation for 
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which the necessary preliminary training is 
intellectual in character, involving knowledge 
and to some extent learning as distinguished 
from mere skill. 

“Second: It is an occupation which is 
pursued largely for others and not merely for 
one’s self. 

“Third: It is an occupation in which the 
amount of financial return is not the accepted 
measure of success.” 


PecuLiAR CHARACTERISTICS OF PROFESSIONS 


For the current issue facing personnel prac- 
titioners, the above quotation has more than 
historical interest. It attempts to give a mean- 
ingful definition of the word “profession” in 
terms of its “peculiar characteristics.” If we are 
to communicate with one another about the 
issue of professionalism, we ought to follow 
Justice Brandeis’ excellent example. We should 
use the word “profession” as a useful label for 
a particular group of occupations which can 
be described in terms of their “peculiar charac- 
teristics.” It follows that no matter how “good” 
professional status is, personnel managers can- 
not aspire to it unless their occupation qualifies. 
On the other hand, if the occupation demands 
professional qualifications, then we should not 
evade the headaches and obligations entailed. 

I believe this puts the discussion between 
Mr. Jenks and such critics as Mr. Lawson, who 
wrote In Defense of Professionalizing in the 
November 1958 Personnel Journal, into proper 
perspective. “Professionalizing’ has certain ad- 
vantages and certain disadvantages to the 
people involved. It is proper to debate them. 
A profession grows up, historically, to meet the 
needs and protect the interests of practitioners— 
doctors, lawyers, teachers—perhaps personnel 
workers. But self-interest is only part of the 
story—and it applies to garbage collectors, deep 
sea divers, radio announcers or any other oc- 
cupational group. The decisive feature dis- 
tinguishing professional from other activities is 
this: that members occupy a peculiar position 
of trust toward the public and to a special 


clientele. 


The nature of this trust demands that 
practitioners be competent in a specialized body 
of knowledge which requires intensive, pro- 
longed training. The training in itself, however, 
is not sufficient guarantee that the public will be 
protected. Individual competence must be sup- 
ported by a code of ethics which forces the 
practitioner to act in the interest of client and 
public even when self-interest might dictate 
otherwise. Patients must be treated even if they 


cannot pay, citizens accused of crime must be 
defended however awful the charges against 


them, “sinners” must be offered religious con- 
solation, and so on. 


Tue Dectsive QuEsTION 


The decisive question confronting personnel 
people, in my opinion, is the following: “Is our 
occupation required by society to support, 
protect and advance some very firmly held 
public value?” If so, personnel workers are 
obliged in conscience to work toward becoming 
professionalized. If not, their efforts in that 
direction will be seen as pretentious by a public 
opinion which recognizes only a few of the 
many would-be professions as legitimate. The 
key to such recognition is the strong emphasis 
on disinterested service required of practitioners. 

Most occupations in our society do not 
require this emphasis, and in an enterprise 
economy enlightened self-interest is assumed 
to be both appropriate and necessary as the 
dynamic motivator of individual efforts in 
most fields. This is perfectly legitimate. What 
is improper is to seek professional status while 
enjoying freedom to follow self-interest. Phony 
claims to disinterested professional standing 
evoke very sharp skepticism in this country. 
For example, we don’t want to expose ourselves 
to present-day H. L. Menckens. He once re- 
marked in another, but parallel, context: “When 
a gang of real estate agents, bond salesmen, and 
automobile dealers get together to sob for Serv- 
ice it takes no Freudian to surmise that some- 
one is about to be swindled.” 

Pious statements without follow-through 
won’t kid anybody. I’m very much afraid out- 
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siders won't be impressed by any code of 
ethics which doesn’t bring some hurt to prac- 
titioners who observe it. 

SACRIFICES OF PROFESSIONALISM 

Professions are different from other occu- 
pations in a number of ways. The fundamental 
point is that they require certain unusual sacri- 
fices and afford certain unusual protections to 
practitioners because of the unusual importance 
of the job done. The sacrifices are these: 

1. Long careful preparation in a specialized 
craft. This implies high standards and a careful 
definition of the nature of the job and the steps 
required in training. It assumes abstract technical 
knowledge which can be learned in college, plus 
a “clinical’ ability to deal with complex variables 
in a real-life setting. It also implies less mobility 
into and out of the occupation than is enjoyed by 
most business occupations. (I would agree with 
Mr. Jenks that professionalization would reduce 
both the opportunity and the ambition of personnel 
specialists to become chief executives. However, 
the appropriate professional comparison is not the 
company doctor, but the corporate lawyer in my 
opinion. The content of the professional specialty 
of law is clearly central to business decisions just as 
medicine is peripheral.) 

2. A set of loyalties outside the individual 
firm. Standards of performance would be set 
by the profession as well as by the employer. Let’s 
not kid ourselves about this. A professional code 
of ethics would inevitably conflict with top man- 
agement directives to a personnel official from 
time to time. The capacity to stand firm, even to 
the point of resigning, is not easy to develop. 
Compromise is not always possible. Mr. Jenks’ 
advice that “they must ‘not fight’ em, but join 
‘em’” is appropriate to the “Organization Man” 
executive, but not to a professional man on critical 
issues. 

3. A substantial investment of time in keeping 
up with changes in practice. This involves both 
individual study in current literature and meetings 
with fellow practitioners to evaluate innovations, 
and current practice. Any occupation poses this 
problem to some extent, of course. The peculiar 
thrust toward self-improvement characteristic of a 
profession lies in the fact that even when the 
“consumer” (client, customer, boss) is happy with 


the status quo, the conscience of the craft is never 
satisfied in its search for excellence. This kind of 
“creative discontent” and receptivity to change 
sounds great on paper, but is a real price that 
involves a chronic dissatisfaction. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROFESSIONALISM 

The advantages professions afford to prac- 
titioners run along these lines: 

1. Many (not all) of the hard-to-make moral 
decisions in the work area of life are spelled out in 
the professional code of ethics. This supports and 
directs the conscience of the practitioners in con- 
texts where self-interest may seem to conflict with 
some greater good. Most industrial executives 
have no such specific guide or support. 

2. The incentive to do the best possible job 
comes more from within and less from the way 
in which superiors manipulate rewards and punish- 
ments. On some issues, the expert of recognized 
competence has great freedom from pressure to 
act against his will to implement policies set from 
on high. This is only the case where expertise is 
highly developed in the professional sense. Al- 
though ambiguities exist where experts disagree, 
some issues in medicine and law, for example, are 
so clear-cut that any competent practitioner will 
give the same diagnosis. Shopping around for 
“tame experts” to suit the preconceptions of an 
inexpert superior is limited by the professional 
code. This poses real problems for orthodox 
management theory—witness the problems of line 
organizations with their newly grown scientific 
research groups. Personnel people are familiar 
with the individual dividends of job-satisfaction 
implicit here, however. 

3. There develops a more stable, “protected” 
wage-price picture for the qualified practitioner. 
To use the extreme example, doctors do not fear 
price competition from their colleagues. What 
would be considered collusive price-setting if prac- 
ticed by manufacturers is encouraged among doc- 
tors. Although this is self-serving, it is also ad- 
vantageous to the general society. The conse- 
quences of a medical “price war” might well be 
an intolerable sloppy “wholesale” medical service. 
More generally, professional groups enjoy income 
protection by limiting the number of entrants to 
the occupation at the training “apprenticeship” 


(Continued on page 79) 





How Office Supervisors Differ 
in Their Own View 


His is an abbreviated report of an inquiry 
pe some of the habits and activities of 
three hundred of the office supervisors who 
worked in twelve different companies in a large 
industrial city in the Midwest. The purpose of 
the survey was to identify certain activities and 
habits which the office supervisors thought they 
practiced through their own initiative and inter- 
est, and to relate these practices to success on the 
job as measured by performance ratings. 

A survey form containing seventy-five ques- 
tions was designed to elicit answers that would 
disclose how the supervisors perceived them- 
selves. The questions concerned four different 
categories; namely, (1) as a director of em- 
ployees, (2) professional-mindedness and com- 
petency, (3) personal qualities, and (4) com- 
munity mindedness. The responses of the super- 
visors on the questions amounted to an inventory 
of their regard for themselves on their super- 
visory jobs. 

In the study the hypothesis was that good 
supervisors did, or did not do, things that poor 
supervisors did and that these different activities 
or habits made them good or poor supervisors in 
the eyes of management. 

All of the office supervisors were rated by 
their managers as high-ranking, average, or low- 
ranking. Eighty-one of the high-ranking office 
supervisors made up the top 27 per cent and 81 
of the low-ranking office supervisors made up the 
bottom 27 per cent. It was further hypothesized 
that the way the top 27 per cent saw themselves 
in the performance of certain activities was dif- 
ferent than the way the bottom 27 per cent saw 
themselves. It was thought that if these differ- 
ences in self-perception were known it would be 
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“Telling them” is one thing: having your 
supervisors “tell” themselves is more ef- 
fective. The author reports significant 
differences in the self-concepts of high- 
and low-ranking supervisors. One pur- 
pose was to show the low-ranking people 
in what ways they could make themselves 
look better—more like the high-rankers— 
in the eyes of management. 





helpful in identifying those people who could be 
groomed for office managers, and development 
programs could be worked out for the purpose 
of making lower-ranking supervisors more like 
the higher-ranking in the performance of their 
jobs. 

There surely is a difference in the way the 
two groups of supervisors perceive themselves. 
The responses of the top-ranking supervisors 
(T-ROS) were significantly different from those 
of the low-ranking supervisors (L-ROS) in the 
following respects: 


As A Director or EMPLOYEES 

. All T-ROS thought they had an adequate 
working knowledge of the type of work they 
were supervising. This was not true of the 
L-ROS. 

. T-ROS used training manuals, job sheets, 
etc., to a greater extent than the L-ROS. 

. T-ROS were not in charge of extra-work 
activities to the extent that L-ROS were. 

. T-ROS kept abreast of current developments 
in their line of supervision to a greater ex- 


tent than L-ROS. 
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. More T-ROS were teaching an understudy 
to handle their job. 

. More T-ROS kept the employees informed 
of changes that would affect them before the 
changes were operative. 

. T-ROS were more enthusiastic about their 
job. 

. More T-ROS taught safety and were respon- 
sible for safety in their departments. 

. More T-ROS recommended people for pro- 
motion out of their departments. 

- More T-ROS visited other offices in the 
vicinity periodically. 

. More T-ROS introduced new ideas such as 
job simplification or motion economy for 
employees during the year. 

. More T-ROS made objective performance 
ratings or appraisals of employees. 

. More T-ROS knew how to use audio-visual 
aids in their departments. 

. More T-ROS worked with a committee, like 
a management or similar committee, in the 
last 5 years. 

. More T-ROS understood the problems of 
employer-employee relations in the industrial 
or business society. 


. More T-ROS discussed employee perform- 
ance ratings with each employee. 


. More T-ROS saw that all employees worked 
under conditions satisfactory to themselves. 

. More T-ROS thought they were always fair 
and impartial in dealing with employees. 

. T-ROS were not in the habit of “passing the 
buck’ to the extent the L-ROS said they 
were. 

. More T-ROS thought they understand the 
employees in their departments. 

. T-ROS did not keep all the good employees 
for themselves even though the employees 
were qualified to work in their department. 


PRoFESSIONAL-MINDEDNESS AND COMPETENCY 

1. T-ROS took evening school or other profes- 
sional courses during the past 5 years to a 
greater extent than L-ROS. 


2. More T-ROS wrote magazine articles or re- 
ports about their work or about supervision 
during the past 5 years. 

. More T-ROS gave talks about their work or 
about supervision in the last 5 years. 

. More T-ROS purchased one or more profes- 
sional books during the year. 

. More T-ROS belonged to a management or- 
ganization which had for its purpose the im- 
provement of management or supervision. 

. More T-ROS subscribed to one or more pro- 
fessional journals pertaining to management 
or supervision. 

. More T-ROS belonged to a technical or pro- 
fessional organization in their field of work. 

. More T-ROS attended a meeting of one of 
these organizations during the year. 

. More T-ROS had held an office in one of 


these organizations. 


PERSONAL QUALITIES 
. T-ROS had hobbies. L-ROS did not to the 
same extent. 
. More T-ROS took an active part in their 
church than L-ROS. 
. More T-ROS found it difficult to say “good 
morning” to those they supervised. 


CoMMUuNITY-MINDEDNESS 
. MoreT-ROS were registered voters in their 
community than L-ROS. 

Office supervisors who wish to improve their 
status on their job might check themselves on 
the above items. The information may be used 
to identify potential office supervisors. It can 
provide valuable direction for upgrading and for 
a development program. 





A diplomat once upbraided him for intimating that a 
certain Greek history was boring. “The author of 
that history, Mr. President, is one of the profoundest 
scholars of the age. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether any man of our generation has plunged more 
deeply into the sacred font of learning.” 

“Or come up drier,” quipped Lincoln. 


—Richard Hanser 








Placement of College Graduates: 


8-Point Improvement Program 


LL OUR PROBLEMS are manpower problems 
A in one way or another. The 1958 breath- 
er in placement and recruiting enabled the col- 
lege instructor, placement officer and company 
recruiter to give more attention to the individual 
student. Perhaps this has helped the college to 
screen applicants for admission more effectively, 
the undergraduate and graduate to do more self- 
screening, and the recruiter to be more selective. 

It has been estimated that the misplacement 
of a single high-level employee in business can 
cost the employer well over $20,000. In loss of 
intangibles such as good will and morale, this 
figure can be low. Today it is more difficult to 
replace specialized manpower than it was twen- 
ty-five years ago. By specialized manpower I 
mean all college graduates, not just technically 
trained people. The time is here for improve- 
ment in our placement of graduates. Here’s an 
eight-point program to achieve it. 


1. Greater Cooperation between Colleges and 
Industries. 


There is great need for more exchange of 
information between industry and the campus. 
Placement can be improved by setting up mu- 
tually advantageous programs such as: a) Ex- 
change programs for faculty members and indus- 
trial personnel wherever feasible. b) Summer 
work programs for students and perhaps some 
faculty members. c) Internships throughout the 
regular school year. d) Cooperative programs. 
e) Scholarships. 

A most enlightening experience would be 

Essence of speech at Education-Industry Conference on 


Technical and Managerial Manpower Needs and Resources 
last October in Chicago. 


By Rove R. Bryant 
Director of Placement Service 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 





Both the recruiters and the college place- 
ment people have their problems. More 
understanding of each other’s problems 
should bring about closer cooperation 
and more satisfactory placements. The 
author suggests eight directions in which 
college teachers, placement officers, re- 
cruiters, and the job candidates them- 
selves could work toward better results. 





for a placement director to accompany a recruit- 
er to college campuses and suffer with him the 
excuses made for poor schedules, lack of inter- 
view space, stupid questions asked by inter- 
viewees who arrive late. Or the recruiter might 
work in the college placement office and try to 
arrange interview schedules when the candidates 
are not interested in the company; when all! the 
interviewers want to come the same day; or on 
other days when the interviewers arrive late, ask 
to change the date of interviews, or cancel out 
altogether. Such an exchange, enforced for a 
full placement season, should result in many 
practical improvements. 

In addition, there is great need in the place- 
ment field for something equivalent to the in- 
ternship of the medical profession. The young 
college placement director should be able to 
practice his skills under careful and competent 
college and industrial supervision. Colleges 
should invite qualified industrial employees to 
give classroom lectures on what is expected of 
graduates when they report for work. 

Continuous planned education is an essen- 
tial part of job holding, promotion and advance- 
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ment. Management should create an education- 
al training department, staffed by professional 
educators, to develop a program of selection, 
orientation and continuous upgrading of em- 
ployees for better production. 


2. Improvement of Placement Service. 

The quality of placement service to gradu- 
ates and employers largely depends upon the 
philosophy of the placement staff and the inter- 
est of top-level college administrators. There- 
fore, placement of specialized manpower will be 
improved when the placement staff is improved. 
The placement officer’s job is not a plum to be 
awarded to some unfortunate or aged faculty 
member. Neither should he be just a graduate 
assistant. It is a full-time job for a faculty 
member with academic training in the field, and 
he should be given academic rank. The whole 
professional staff should be experienced and 
trained in dealing with employers and candi- 
dates. 

There are still too many placement offices 
in army barracks, basements and old homes 
without adequate interviewing space. The re- 
cruiter cannot do his best, and the candidate 
cannot present himself in a true light, in such 
makeshift quarters. 

The placement budget should allow for con- 
tinuous research, and for sufficient clerical help. 
The placement staff needs to spend more time 
in the field finding out what the job situation 
is and getting first-hand information on work- 
ing conditions, job requirements and opportuni- 
ties. Their time is too valuable to keep them at 
routine desk work. 


3. Changes in Curriculum. 

Colleges will improve placement when the 
graduate has the trained intellect and the tech- 
nical skill to do the job under its present en- 
vironment, and when his general knowledge 
includes something about community problems, 
current events, politics, literature and the broad 
cultures. Every subject in the curriculum would 
profit by a reform movement of the kind taking 
place now in physical science and mathematics. 

While specialized training should not be 


curtailed in favor of the liberal arts, in most 
cases specialists should have more general edu- 
cation. In the last several months attention has 
been sharply focused on technical training. It 
should be equally focused on general education 
as a road to achievement in industry. The cor- 
poration president who talks glowingly of gen- 
eral educataion and then sends out recruiters 
who employ only technically-trained graduates 
confuses college placement people. 


4. Better Follow-up Program. 

A worthwhile follow-up program requires the 
cooperation of the academic department, the em- 
ployer, the employee and the placement service. 
While the placement office should take the lead, 
all four agencies should plan this program and 
share its results. Colleges will improve place- 
ment of specialized manpower when they train 
graduates for retention and promotion and not 


just placement. No employer wants to hire 
dead ends. 


5. Better Vocational Counseling. 

If the college graduate has to earn his own 
living, what has he gained by his college-en- 
riched experience, his developed aptitudes, and 
his sharpened powers of reasoning, if he has 
chosen a field where the job opportunities are 
nil and where there is no future for him? 

Many graduates still wait until their posi- 
tion and perspective dictate the decision regard- 
ing their life’s work. Seemingly their sweet six- 
teen years of costly shaping have been successful 
in al! respects except that of earning a living or 
making a contribution to society. 

Every year colleges add new courses and 
services to help the student get the most out of 
life during his academic career and later. But 
the emphasis seems to be on leisure rather than 
work. Even though the student has had excel- 
lent academic training in a good field, the one 
phase of his education that will perhaps have 
more bearing on his happiness and ultimate suc- 
cess than any other will be his ability to get the 
job he wants upon graduation and retain it 
throughout his employment career. These young 
people need to know how to plan a job cam- 
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paign, how to analyze a job situation, how to 
evaluate the opportunities, and how to be ready 
for promotion. Graduates of today should have 
training in job getting. It is a fundamental part 
of basic education and will serve as a source of 
security in a time of depression or prosperity. 


6. Encourage Graduates to be More Realistic 
about Job Opportunities. 

The era of enticement is gone. The age of 
selection is here. Jobs are neither what they used 
to be nor where they used to be. 

The college graduate still lives in a protective 
world isolated from the insights one gets in the 
practical world of work. College curricula, vest- 
ed interests, and entrenched procedures foreign 
to an age of automation keep the graduate out 
of tune with the employment world. Too much 
education is aimed at the first job or the first 
year on the job. 

Job clinics should help the graduate evaluate 
and analyze job opportunities, not just for his 
first job but from placement to retirement. 
Knowing what the job should be like five, ten, 
twenty years hence is important. 

When the college graduate fails to get a par- 
ticular job, he needs to ask himself, “Was I 
really prepared for the job?” “Was my competi- 
tion better prepared?” “Have I the wrong atti- 
tude?” Too often the college graduate has taken 
easy courses and expects an easy job. 


7. Colleges Should Change Forms and Policies 

When Needed. 

Not only do some of our procedures and 
policies fail to look to the future, but they are so 
tied to the past that they overlook the present. 
Some of the questionable policies are sequence 
courses, admission requirements, and minor 
graduation requirements which are out of tune 
with the age. 

Record keeping is so automatic a feature of 
college administration that a systematic evalua- 
tion of it is rarely considered. Forms are printed 
in bulk and no great changes are feasible until 
a new printing is necessary. The new printing 
is never considered necessary until all the old 
forms are used regardless of how inadequate or 


out of date. Management today is so efficiency- 
minded in respect to time and motion study, 
quality control and materials of modern produc- 
tion that the college graduate experienced only 
in antiquated college procedures is out of date 
the minute he takes his first job. 


8. Freedom from Fatuous Fetters. 

Up to now the big problem in placement 
has been that the college professor thinks he has 
to get across enough information for the student 
to graduate. The placement officer thinks he 
has to get the graduate placed. The recruiter 
thinks he has to get the job filled. Beyond this, 
little thought is given to the matter. But when 
those concerned free themselves of their anti- 
quated training, inherited practices, built-in 
prejudices, and get away from their daily pres- 


sures to project their thinking into the future, 


they can see that to do away with these fetters 
will be a challenge requiring maturity of judg- 
ment and faith in the innate goodness of man- 
kind. 

Placement is important, retention is impor- 
tant; but, in the future, promotion will be more 
important. The employer can employ no better 
specialized manpower than the college educates; 
the college can educate no better product than 
the student’s capabilities provide; and the stu- 
dent has to start with what he is blessed with 
and challenged to develop. 

When specialized manpower is employed, 
mental blocks and psychological blocks to pres- 
ent environments should be eradicated on the 
part of the employer and employee. The em- 
ployer does not employ just the hands or mind 
of the employee, for he will take to work with 
him every day his attitudes, ambitions, jealousies, 
prejudices, hopes and fears. These will not be 
checked at the coat rack or punched in with 
the time clock. The employer’s attitudes, preju- 
dices, and mental state of mind also will be re- 
flected in his employment practices. Neither is 
the college professor nor the placement director 
immune to biases. 

The college is obligated to develop to the 
fullest the capabilities of every student regard- 
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less of his station in life, race, sex, creed, or 
financial rating. When the employer in the fu- 
ture employs specialized manpower, he will be 
obligated to select the best qualified candidate. 

The greatest thing colleges can do to im- 
prove placement of specialized manpower is to 
educate young people to be (1) adaptable, (2) 
free from the fetters of the past, and (3) have a 
valid and reliable vision of the future that ex- 
presses itself in leadership. 

No college graduate can be up-to-date today. 
The best he can do is to be up-to-date as of yes- 
terday. The best he can do today is to be adapt- 
able. And the best he can do tomorrow is to 
accept the challenge that the best is out there 
for him if he does not compromise for some- 
thing less. 
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As You Were Saying— 
S.P.A. GROUP’S CODE OF ETHICS 


He Code of Ethics for Personnel Adminis- 
B fherve which appears on our inside first- 
cover page was adopted at the 1958 Spring con- 
ference of the Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Our thanks to John Will, who was 
chairman of the Ethical Practices Work Group 
which drafted it, for permission to reproduce. 
Other members of the work group were Vernon 
L. Edward, Jr., Ernest C. Betts, Jr., John A. 
Delaney, W. E. Geron, John W. Steele, J. T. 
Walden, and James C. Wood. Mr. Will has 
been employed in personnel work continuously 
since his graduation from college in 1938, in 
three types of environment—industry, military 
and government. As chief of the Civilian Per- 
sonnel Division with the Department of the 
Army since 1954, he directs a program for about 
30,000 Quartermaster Corps employees, working 
in sixteen field installations over the country. 
He is a member of the executive committee of 
the SPA. Parts of a letter from Mr. Will follow. 


The background for the development of the 
Code goes back to the program objectives of the 
Society for Personnel Administration for the year 
1957-1958. Mr. Robert H. Willey, who is director 
of civilian personnel for the Department of the 
Army, was president of the Society during that 
year and felt that a major area for study was the 
development of an understanding of the profession- 
al manner of dealing with personnel problems or 
ethics in personnel administration. He asked me 
to chair a work group to study this subject. 

I asked eight key personnel executives from 
several of the major Federal agencies to work with 
me on this project. We felt that basic to the sub- 
ject of ethical practices in any endeavor was a Code 
of Ethics to provide guidelines and objectives in 
carrying out day-to-day business and in dealing 
with others in the profession or affected by the en- 
deavors of specialists in the profession. We, of 
course, considered the personnel administrator’s job 
as being a professional one. Hence, the objective 
of the group was to research this subject and to 
develop a Code of Ethics. 


The work group met several times and indi- 
vidually and collectively searched the archives, their 
own and other agencies, the Library of Congress, 
the codes and oaths of other professions, the prac- 
tices of other forms of Government, and sought 
the counsel of colleges and universities, independ- 
ent associations and eminent fathers of techniques 
in personnel administration and human relations. 

Based on the results of our research, we deter- 
mined that ethics in this field might be categorized 
in five distinct elements, which as a whole com- 
prised a creed for the personnel administrator in 
carrying out his total responsibilities. They were: 
relationships with management; relationships with 
employees; relationships with his subordinate staff; 
relationships with other members of the profession; 
relationships with the public. 

The development of a code merely would rec- 
ognize these, and perhaps serve as a reminder or 
challenge to assess the true worth of the personnel 
administrator to the management and employee 
population which he serves and to the profession 
which he represents. 

We felt that the following embodied, in the 
main, the philosophy of this subject and formed 
the bases for the original draft of a Code of Ethics 
for Personnel Administration. 

a. The personnel administrator works with 
the total staff for the attainment of general and 
specific beliefs and objectives established by the or- 
ganization and for the services, programs, and 
facilities which implement them. 

b. The personnel administrator, at the same 
time, attempts to have changed any policies, prac- 
tices, or situations which interfere with the indi- 
vidual’s dignity and respect. 

c. The personnel administrator needs to deal, 
not with the individual alone, but with man’s rela- 
tionship to other men—that is, consider the whole 
man in the whole environment. 

d. The personnel administrator is aware of 
the need to establish more effective communication 
which in turn leads to more effective intra-staff 
and inter-staff relationships. 

e. The personnel administrator assumes lead- 
ership in the discharge of the organization’s respon- 
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sibility according to established objectives of the 
organization and insists on fairness and integrity 


in the implementation of such objectives by each 
member of the management staff. 


ASS’N MAKES LOCAL WAGE SURVEY 


o wuart extent do local associations in the 
5 i personnel field go in for thorough wage 
surveys in their home districts? I (H.M.T.) am 
much impressed by the second annual survey of 
wages and fringe benefits in Blair County, 
Pennsylvania; published in an 18-page wire- 
stapled book, 13 inches long by 8! inches deep. 
This was brought out last Autumn by the In- 
dustrial Relations Association of Blair County, 
of which Nelson G. Gault was president and 
Robert I. Weil secretary-treasurer. Mr. Weil 
was in general charge of the survey. He is per- 
sonnel manager of the Puritan Sportswear Corp. 
of Altoona. Mr. Gault is personnel director of 
the Altoona plant of Veeder-Root, Inc. Seven 
other members of the Association are named as 
having participated in the work. Mr. Weil, in 
sending us a copy, remarked that the survey was 
very well received by local management groups 
and that it is “widely used by our Chamber of 
Commerce in recruiting new industries.” 

The bigger-than-file size of the book was 
probably considered necessary for the presenta- 
tion of five pages of columnar tables. These 
tables give data on 54 jobs found in the 40 par- 
ticipating companies. For female office workers, 
the number of workers in each named job is 
given in one column; the average weekly hours 
and weekly earnings for each job are itemized 


in the next two columns. For most male work- 
ers, average hourly earnings are listed instead 
of weekly earnings. Weekly earnings are tabu- 
lated in $5 steps from “under $40” to “$115 and 
over.” Hourly earnings are cited in 10¢ steps 
from $1 an hour to $2.70 and over. The num- 
ber of people found in each job at each wage 
level is shown. 

Aside from these tables on wages, much 
other information is given which is certainly of 
interest to the participating companies for com- 
parative purposes, and to employers who may be 
considering a move into Blair County. For ex- 
ample, just over half of the surveyed companies 
reported that some or all of their employees are 
unionized. Fringe benefits are discussed in some 
detail, as are life insurance coverage, pension 
plans, vacation policies, paid holidays, overtime 
pay policies, shift differentials, and minimum 
starting rates. Job descriptions used in the sur- 
vey occupy the final seven pages. 

This was decidedly a cooperative project. 
Bob Weil tells us the printing was done by one 
of the Association members on a multilith ma- 
chine, and the cover and text papers were manu- 
factured by two Blair County companies. The 
data were collected by members of the survey 
team, who visited each participating establish- 
ment with a questionnaire to guide them. 


TO HELP YOU FIND GOOD PEOPLE 


o you need chemists, chemical engineers, 
D or college graduates who majored in ac- 
counting, administration, finance, management, 
marketing or sales? Publicity has been received 
from two organizations which aim to bring em- 
ployers and prospective employees together. 

The American Chemical Society at 1155 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., offers 


employment services of three kinds to chemists 


and chemical engineers and to employers seek- 
ing such people. Their “National Employment 
Clearing House” operates only at the twice- 
yearly meetings of the Society. At these meet- 
ings employers and job-seekers can arrange for 
interviews through machinery set up by the So- 
ciety. There is no charge to either party beyond 
the regular meeting registration fee. Three Re- 
gional Employment Clearing Houses (in New 
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York, Chicago and Washington) maintain rec- 
ords of available people for employers to refer 
to throughout the year. This service is without 
charge. Finally, classified ads may be placed in 
the Society’s Chemical and Engineering News. 
Unemployed ACS members may place three in- 
sertions a year without charge; employers pay. 
The first mentioned service, though only twice 
a year, is most effective. 

The Alpha Kappa Psi fraternity, professional 
in commerce and business administration, 111 


East 38th street, Indianapolis 5, Indiana, pub- 
lishes an annual Directory of College Graduates 
Available for Business Personnel. The 34-page 
directory for 1959 presents photographs of avail- 
able men, three to a page, with short factual 
summaries of their qualifications. The candi- 
dates are charged $10 each for their listings: the 
directory is mailed without charge to interested 
companies employing more than 300 people. 
Apparently the service is highly valued by both 


job seekers and employment managers. 


THE “THREAT OF LEISURE” AT AGE 65 


RE MEN to be deprived of the privilege of 
[ A work when they reach the 65 milestone? 


Are they to look forward to 35 years of 
By 1975 there will be some 25 


inactivity ? 


million over 65. Will they be a vast national 
burden, or will they become our greatest asset ?” 
That’s a bit from the talk by Dr. Edward L. 
Bortz at the second annual conference on fam- 
ily security, sponsored by Insurance Company 
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of North America Companies (Philadelphia) 
at Disneyland, California, in January. Dr. Bortz 
is chief and president of the medical staff of 
Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, and a former 
president of the American Medical Association. 
Other snatches from his talk follow: 

In the dynamic era in which we live, it is vital 
to anticipate the needs of the family. We are living 
in an era of rapid change. Basic to our whole fu- 
ture life is the fact that people are living longer. 
This is a linear dimension. They are staying young 
longer. In a decade or two we shall have many 
young centenarians among us. 

Scientific advance with nuclear energy and 
automation is going to free us, for the first time 
in history from much of the burden of economic 
need. When we do not have to work, as Magnus 
Pyke points out, we shall come face to face with 
the interesting query, what is the purpose of a 
civilized, scientific twentieth century man? 

A distinguished physicist, Boris Pregal, Presi- 
dent of the New York Academy of Science, fore- 
sees the leisure-stricken, the man who finishes his 
twenty-hour week and has nothing to do. Each 
one of us needs to keep active if our lives are to 
have meaning. The threat of leisure and the privi- 
lege of work are upon us today. 

When a body and mind become inactive, de- 
terioration sets in. When a man retires from life, 
life retires out of him. 

The happiness and security of our family life 
in tomorrow’s society will be largely determined 
by the way in which we solve the problems of our 
senior citizens. If a vast super-structure of ill- 
adjusted persons over sixty-five become restless and 
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unwisely led, a national threat could occur. 

Accordingly, the time is appropriate for a long 
range research program directed, first, to a de- 
tailed clinical and health appraisal of those ap- 
proaching present retirement age limits to ascer- 
tain their physical and mental status; second, to 
study ways and means to keep all older people 
active so that they may continue as contributing 
members of society. 

In the evaluation of the health status of a per- 
son, the physician endeavors to estimate his mus- 
cular tonicity. This is based on the physiological 
fact that in order to be healthy a tissue must be 


active but not to the point of excessive exhaustion. 
We speak of the tone of a muscle. This might also 
pertain to the mind tone, and also the family tone. 

The well-adjusted elder has much to contrib- 
ute to his immediate family; he should have an 
active part in the community life. Part-time activ- 
ity for older citizens has much to offer. We can 
develop a generation of senior citizens unlike any 
before in any previous era. 

Building new social patterns takes time. It 
requires creative imagination and dynamic leader- 
ship. It must be based on careful study. We all 
have a stake in building such a society. 


1619 ENTER “TIME-OFF TRIP” CONTEST 


HE Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, 

San Francisco, wanted their 6,000 employees 
over the country to be well versed on the com- 
pany’s security and erren program. So they 
got out four attractive 544 x 74 booklets of from 
eight to 34 pages each dealing with the “Life 
Insurance Plan,” the “Blanket Medical Expense 
Plan,” the “Savings and Supplemental Retire- 
ment Plan,” and “Information Please.” And to 
ensure wide and careful reading of the booklets, 
plus related information which appeared in con- 
secutive issues of the company magazine, “The 
Visiting Fireman,” they devised a Time-Off 
Trip Contest. The contest, open only to em- 
ployees and their spouses, in the first phase 
brought entries from 1619 staff members and 
404 wives. 601 employees and 250 wives fol- 
lowed through on all four contest requirements. 

The first contest step called for answering 
a set of questions on the Blanket Medical Ex- 
pense Plan. The quiz was printed in the house 
organ. The next two steps were quizzes on the 
other booklet subjects. The fourth and final 
step was the writing of a 500-word essay on 
“What the program means to me and my fam- 
ily.” First prize was an extra week’s vacation 
with pay and an all -expense-paid visit to either 
New York or San Francisco for the winning 
employee and, if married, husband or wife. 
Second prize was an extra week’s vacation with 
pay. Two 3rd prizes were $50 U. S. Savings 
Bonds, and four 4th prizes were $25 bonds. 


Company executives, including Stuart Stein- 
hauer, personnel manager, Edward Scharetg, 
manager of advertising and public relations, and 
Nelson Valjean, editor of The Record, are con- 
vinced that last summer’s contest “paid off hand- 
somely in spreading knowledge of employee 
benefits.” 
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Tue Stratus Seexers. By Vance Packard. David 
McKay Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 376 
pages. $4.50. 

One of the hazards of the some-times book 
reviewer is that he may run across a book which 
is so engrossing that he sticks with it to the neg. 
lect of more pressing bread-and-butter matters. 
That’s what happened when I opened up this 
one, intending only to dip into it at the time. 
I won't say that I couldn’t put it down, but the 
fact is that I hardly did. Packard’s previous 
book, “The Hidden Persuaders,” became a best- 
seller and was translated into nine languages; 
I predict that this, though less startling, will be 
as widely read. 

One reason the book is so engrossing is that 
you are continually checking the author’s state- 
ments and implications against your own experi- 
ence, beliefs and prejudices. If you have an idea 
that ours is an almost classless society, present- 
ing far more opportunity than other countries 
do for the ambitious young fellow to rise above 
the class of his parents and make something of 
himself, you will be surprised by this statement 
in the very first chapter: “Although we still 
tend to think of equality as being peculiarly 
American, and of class barriers as being pecul- 
iarly foreign, the evidence indicates that several 
European nations (such as Holland, England, 
and Denmark) have gone further than Amer- 
ica in developing an open-class system, where 
the poor but talented young can rise on their 
merits. . . . In brief, the American dream is 
losing some of its luster. . . . If, and when, the 


patina of prosperity over our land is ever rubbed 


off by a prolonged recession . . . the new strati- 
fications will become uncomfortably apparent 
and embarrassing, unless action is taken to 
broaden the channels for upward mobility. 
“The chapters that follow,” Mr. Packard 
continues, “will in large part take the form of 
a roving over the social landscape of America. 
This exploration may give some readers a bet- 


ter insight into their own behavior and that of 
their neighbors. Also, it may give them a better 
understanding of people in their locality who 
seem uncomfortably different from themselves. 
For those readers who must, in the performance 
of their duties (as educators, business managers, 
public officials, etc.) deal regularly with people 
of different class levels, this exploration may 
shed, also, some useful insights on coping with 
their problems realistically and sympathetically. 
Finally, I hope that for all readers the explora- 
tion will make more apparent some noteworthy 
points about the current drift of our society.” 

In the second chapter, “An Upsetting Era,” 
it is said that “Some observers in the field of so- 
cial science have even asserted that our system of 
values has changed more in this period since 
1940 than in the entire remainder of the history 
of the United States. Among ten changes which 
come in for comment are (4) The massive shift 
in vocational skills needed by our economy; (5) 
The great increase in moving about of the popu- 
lation; (7) The trend toward large, bureau- 
cratic organizations; (8) The shrinkage in the 
number of small entrepreneurs and self-em- 
ployed people; and (9) The trend to breaking 
jobs down into narrow, and if possible, simple 
specialties. 

Chapter 3 is titled “Emerging: A Diploma 
Elite.” Throughout the book, the author holds 
that a youngster today has little chance of reach- 
ing either the “Real Upper Class” or the “Semi- 
Upper Class” without a college degree—he must 
be content with being one of the “Supporting 
Classes,” which are called the “Limited-Success 
Class,” the “Working Class,” and the “Real 
Lower Class.” A lad must not only acquire a 
diploma, but if he aspires to a top management 
or professional career, it helps greatly to acquire 
it at Harvard, Yale or Princeton. One from 
Cornell or the University of Pennsylvania 
doesn’t carry quite the same prestige, and ten or 
a dozen other colleges are named whose diplo- 
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mas carry still less. (My own college and a few 
hundred others aren’t even mentioned!) 
Among other chapters: Choosing a proper 
address; Totem poles of job prestige; Pecking 
orders in corporate barnyards; The long road 
from Pentecostal to Episcopal; The price of 
status striving; Nine pressures toward a more 
rigid society. Mr. Packard ends up with three 
chapters discussing Implications for the future: 
Should status lines be maintained?; Problems in 
understanding; and Widening the gates to op- 
portunity. I would say this book is a must for 
managers — especially those of the personnel 
branch. H.M.T. 


PsycHoLocy oF Human Retations In INbustry. 
By Franziska Baumgarten. Translated by E. D. 
Nisbet. Pitman Publishing Corporation, New 
York, 1950. 205 pages. $2.75. 


This is a translation of the second Swiss 
edition. Because of a meaty topic, it is my 
opinion that problems involved in interpreting 
from one language to another has not materially 
affected the contents. 

The book aims at a basic understanding of 
the reciprocal relationships between employer 
and employee and deals with its essential psycho- 
logical features in simple, non-technical terms. 
The author’s objectivity is certainly to be most 
commended. 

ArtHur LERNER 
Psychology Department 
Los Angeles City College 


INDUSTRIAL JouURNALISM Topay. By James Mc- 
Closkey. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959. 
273 pages. $4.75. 


In connection with subjects to be handled in 
the employee publication, and how to handle 
them, I don’t know of a book that could be more 
helpful to the company editor. It’s an idea gold- 
mine. The author says the book is addressed 
“not only to present and prospective industrial 
editors, but also to all practitioners and students 
of journalism; to professors of journalism and 
business schools; to public relations and indus- 


trial relations directors, and to all business execu- 
tives concerned with the need to communicate 
with employees, shareholders, customers and the 
community.” 

What subject does the editor want to cover 
in the next issue, or series of issues? Cutting 
down waste?—see the third chapter, “Editing 
for Efficiency.” The American economic sys- 
tem?—see chapters 6 and 7, “Freedom of Enter- 
prise” and “Creative Capitalism.” The impor- 
tance of research to business? The place of 
profits? Inflation? Employee benefits? The 
safety campaign? These and other subjects are 
covered in their separate chapters. 

When I say “covered,” I don’t mean an essay 
or dissertation by the author. True, Mr. Mc- 
Closkey introduces each section with observa- 
tions of his own. But the main value, as I see it, 
is that he shows by generous quotations how 
editors of named publications have handled the 
subjects effectively. You wouldn’t want to handle 
the subjects in exactly the same way, but the re- 
sourceful editor will think of many interesting 
variations on the themes. 

Take taxes, for example. You want to call 
to your people’s attention the terrific burden of 
taxes they have to bear; not only the taxes they 
themselves pay to various collectors, but also the 
“hidden” taxes, the taxes that manufacturers and 
suppliers must pay and which must ultimately 
be passed along. Your people should be aware, 
for they are a part of the electorate whose duty it 
is to decide what we require for which taxes 
must be levied. O.k., so you turn to chapter 11, 
“Reporting the Tax Story.” You see how the 
Cincinnati Telephone Bulletin handled it; how 
Diamond Alkali’s The Diamond Story treated 
it another way; how DuPont's Better Living 
brought home the effect of taxes on a typical 
worker’s standard of living; what The Hose 
Line, and Criss Cross Currents, and Johnson & 
Johnson’s Bulletin, and the Union Oil Company 
of California’s On Tour, and the Oris Bulletin, 
and the Plymouth Cordage Review found to say 
on the subject. Not tediously, but all very well 
organized by the author. 

Mr. McCloskey began as a newspaperman. 
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He also worked in the public relations field. For 
the past nine years he has edited NAM’s “Service 
for Company Publications,” a job: which must 


have contributed to his wide knowledge of em- 
ployee organs. 


Harrison TERRELL 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Since THE Nepotism Scanpats, there have been 
heavy demands on a local novelty shop for badges 
reading: “No Kin to the Boss.” That’s a com- 
plete item found in a section by Les and Liz Car- 
penter, headed “Washington,” in a pocket-size 20- 
page magazine called Quote, the Weekly Digest, 
published at $7.50 a year by Droke House, Indian- 
apolis 6, Indiana. Here’s another item which I my- 
self (H.M.T.) used some 20 years ago but which 
I still think is good: “ ‘Is my wife forward?’ asked 
the passenger of the ship’s captain. ‘Well, er—’ 
replied the truthful captain, ‘a little.’” That one is 
credited to Town Talk. The little magazine is 
full of short and longer quips, cracks, anecdotes, 
and a few serious items, mostly credited to sub- 
scription periodicals, books and house organs. | 
understand all can be used with credit. I even 
found a line quoted from a P/J article. Might be 
worthwhile for the employee magazine editor. 





Positive Personatity. This is an editorial, appar- 
ently complete, by Lawrence A. Appley, president 
of the American Management Association, in the 
March-April issue of Management Digest, another 
pocket-size magazine, 40 pages, published by The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, New- 
ark 1, N. J. The Appley piece appeared in the 
June 1958 issue of AMA’s “Management News.” 
The lead article in this issue is called “How to 
Undo a Mistake” and was written by Charles A. 
Cerami for the June 1958 issue of “Nation’s Busi- 
ness.” “How to Write Letters to Get Results” by 
Pauline Putnam is from “The Foreman’s Digest.” 
I don’t know how, or whether, you can get on the 
mailing list but you might try. 





Orcanizinc—Lasor’s First Mission. By John W. 
Livingston, AFL-CIO director of organization, in 
the April American Federationist. The author in 
a two-page article says that there are “unmistakable 
signs that the organizing climate is becoming more 
favorable.” A special conference of labor leaders in 
January “focused on special problems encountered 


in organizing in the South and among white-collar 
workers.” The article tells why the leaders feel 
they must now go after the white-collar segment 
and why they feel these workers are now more re- 
ceptive to the idea of organization than they were 
in the past. It was agreed “that given groups of 
workers have given needs and that organizing suc- 
cess consists simply in proving to the satisfaction 
of those workers that organizing is the best answer 
to the solving of those needs.” 





MaNnacEMENT Waste. Subhead: “Many first-line 
supervisors are probably top salesmen for the labor 
leaders.” This is a staff-written article in the April 
issue of Manage, published monthly by The Na- 
tional Management Association, formerly The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. Address: 333 West 
First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. The argument is that 
“weak supervisors are never supportive, and they 
afford no security. With such leaders, workers are 
forced to turn to the union for security, and hence 
give it their allegiance.” The key step “in a con- 
structive remedial program is the conduct of an 
impartial “Up’ and ‘Down’ study of the company 
and conditions as they exist in its plants, offices, 


” 


laboratories. . . . 





Dots Bic Business Breep Conrormity? By Ken- 
neth Henry, Executive Methods Editor, some four 
pages in the March Dun’s Review and Modern In- 
dustry, a report in the “Presidents’ Panel” series. 
One president is quoted: “We are breeding a race 
of frightened men, of payroll cowards guided by 
their associates’ approval. This is a death sentence 
for bold and energetic thinking.” However, 70° 
of the company chiefs polled are not alarmed; they 
think either that they have no “organization men” 
or that there is nothing to be concerned about. Most 
presidents “regard themselves as a blend of the 
qualities usually attributed to the ‘organization 
man’ and individualist.” A good statement of the 
psychological aspects of the organization-man vs. 
rugged individualist question. 





Personnel Research 


Tue Posrwar OccupaTioNAL ADJUSTMENT OF 
Emotionatty Disrursep Soxprers. By John B. 
Miner and James K. Anderson, Conservation of 
Human Resources Project, Columbia University. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 5, 
October, 1958, 317-322. 


There is definite social pressure in favor of 
hiring disabled veterans, but employers have had 
misgivings about hiring men who were dis- 

_charged from the service for emotional reasons. 
Employers often ask to see discharge papers, but 
no definite policy has been established because 
so little information has been available about the 
occupational adjustment of men with a history 
of neurosis or psychosis. The data collected for 
the Conservation of Human Resources Project 
made it possible to shed some light on this 
problem. 

All men inducted during the last four 
months of 1942 who were later discharged for 
either neurosis or psychosis were selected for 
study. Random selection techniques were used 
to produce a group of Neurotics and Psychotics 


for further analysis and occupational follow-up. 
A control group was also drawn from the same 


induction group, matched on education, race, 
age, and county of residence. Adequate follow- 
up information on employment was obtained on 
222 Neurotics, 115 Psychotics, and 102 Controls. 
The employment status of the men was for 
approximately 10 years after discharge from the 
army. Each occupation was classified in one of 
four levels as follows: 
Level 1: Professional workers, executives 
Level 2: Managers, foremen, skilled clerical 
workers 
Level 3: Lower level skilled workers, sales 
clerks, most farmers 
Level 4: Unskilled workers. 
The difference in unemployment between 
the Neurotics and the Controls was not statis- 
tically significant. On the other hand, almost 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


half of the Psychotics were out of work at the 
time of the study as compared with only 7 per 
cent of the Controls. 

The difference between the Neurotics and 
the Controls was largely in the level of employ- 
ment. The Neurotics tended to concentrate in 
low-level occupations, particularly those of an 
unskilled nature, and there were relatively few 
of them in skilled and supervisory positions. 

Some men with psychotic background ap- 
pear to make quite satisfactory employees. But 
many of them, particularly those with a history 
of drifting from one job to another, will be poor 
employment risks. In general, men with a neu- 
rotic history appear to make good employees, but 
typically they do not move into higher-level po- 
sitions. 


Tue Prepicrasitity oF Ratincs as A FuNcTION 
or INTERRATER AGREEMENT. By Donald N. Buck- 
ner, Human Factors Research, Inc., Los An- 
geles. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, 
No. 1, February 1959, 60-64. 

Ratings are often employed as criterion 
measures because other methods of evaluating 
performance are less readily available. Research 
workers seek to prove that these ratings are valid 
by noting the reliability of the ratings as shown 
by agreement among scores assigned a given 
man, or by showing the predictability of the 
ratings from measures which should be related. 

This study is unusual because the hypothesis 
tested is that high agreement among the ratings 
assigned the same men by different raters does 
not necessarily imply predictable or valid ratings. 
This is a challenge to the fundamental assump- 
tion made in many experiments which employ 
ratings, and this article deserves careful atten- 
tion. 

The subjects were 171 men aboard 21 sub- 
marines who were rated in groups of four to 
nine by three of their superiors. 100 men were 
selected from this group who had been aboard 
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their assigned boats for at least nine months. 
The rating scale used had 10 technical compe- 
tence traits and 10 personal adjustment traits. 
An agreement score was calculated for technical 
competence and for personal adjustment for 
each man from the three ratings he received. 
The men were then divided into four groups 
of 25 men each, and these samples were desig- 
nated as (1) high agreement, (2) moderate 
agreement, (3) moderate disagreement, and (4) 
high disagreement. 

Previous research had shown that scores on 
two aptitude tests and class standings in sub- 
marine school were significantly related to per- 
formance aboard submarines. The scores on 
these three predictor variables were correlated 
with the ratings. 

“The results showed that ratings of shipboard 

performance for which interrater agreement esti- 
mates were high were less predictable from 
scores on two aptitude tests and school achieve- 
ment than were ratings for which the interrater 
agreement estimates were moderate and low.” 
The discussion of the reasons for this is very 
interesting. Having raters observe men under 
similar conditions would no doubt increase rater 
agreement, but it might also decrease validity by 
failing to take into account variations in be- 
havior which occur under different conditions. 
Different members of a work group might per- 
form well in one situation and poorly in an- 
other. The author gives statistics to show that 
high interrater agreement does not necessarily 
imply predictable ratings and may in some cases 
indicate a lack of predictability. 
Use or tHe GeneraL Aptirupe Test Batrery 
To Derermine AptirupE CHANGES WITH AGE 
AND TO Prepict Jos PerrorMaNnce. By Michael 
Hirt, Walter Reed Army Medical Center. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 1, Feb- 
ruary, 1959, 36-39. 

The United States Employment Service 
(USES) finds that the vast majority of our 
working population is discriminated against by 
the time they are 45 years old. In appraising 
their applicants the USES usually administers 
the General Aptitude Test Battery which yields 


scores in nine areas. This study was undertaken 
to determine the relationship between age and 
aptitudes as measured by the GATB, the rela- 
tionship between these aptitudes and job per- 
formance, and which combination of aptitudes 
and age can best explain variations in job per- 
formance. 


The group studied was selected from about 
1500 subjects. It is not definitely stated, but pre- 
sumably they were applicants from the files of 
the USES. They were all experienced workers 


and represented 15 occupations of an unskilled 
or semi-skilled nature. The criterion of job per- 
formance was a supervisory rating on a scale 
developed by the USES. The 1500 subjects were 
divided into four age groups: 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 
and 55 and older. One hundred subjects were 
selected at random from each of these age 
groups, making a total sample of 400 subjects. 
Each of the nine aptitude scores and the cri- 
terion were plotted against age. It was found 
that Intelligence, Verbal Aptitude, Numerical 
Aptitude, and Spatial Aptitude are related to age 
in a curvilinear relationship. (These aptitudes 
reach their peak at ages 37, 31, 32 and 30, re- 
spectively, and then begin to decline.) All the 
zero order correlations between the aptitudes 
and age are significant and negative, with the 
exception of Motor Coordination and Manual 
Dexterity which are positive and significant. 
An analysis of multiple regression of the 
criterion was made to determine the best predic- 
tion scheme. It was found that only Motor Co- 
ordination contributed significantly to predicting 
the variance in the criterion. Since this is one of 
the two variables which is not correlated with 
age in a negative manner, age does not seem to 
penalize the ratings of workers in this particu- 
lar sample. The authors point out that the cri- 
terion may be inadequate, and also that the jobs 
represented here were all at the unskilled level. 
The author hopes that this study can be repeated 
with samples from different occupational groups 
and with more adequate criteria. If similar re- 
sults are found, a correction factor will have to 
be introduced to make up for age detriments 
when using the GATB to predict performance. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Ir You're ANGLING For A Raise and the 
personnel director is a woman—play it quiet for 
a few weeks at least. Members of the Women’s 
Personnel Group of Philadelphia were reminded 
at the April meeting that: “The squeaking 
wheel always gets the oil. Be alert to this and 
be fair.” The warning came from Edward B. 
Shils, associate professor of industry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The question of merit 
ratings was expanded in a discussion by three 
other specialists in personnel problems. Panel 
members also included Dr. Gerald Gordon, 
chief in psychiatry at Du Pont; Phillip R. 
Kelly, manager of personnel development and 
training for the Port of New York Authority; 
and William Scott, Jr., president of the I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co. 

Some 60 women and a few men attended 
the all-day workshop. “One of the big dark 
continents is represented by the workings of 
management,” said Kelly. “Virtue isn’t always 
rewarded. More often it’s a case of visibility— 
who’s sitting in the right spot,” he added. 
Scott supported the practice of “job posting” 
which is widely used in England. He explained 
that companies with job openings post informa- 
tion about them, giving employees first oppor- 
tunity to apply. “What is meritorius?” Scott 
asked in discussing merit ratings. He went on 
to say that the employee who talks on two 
telephones at once and scurries around the 
office might do better to take a week off and 
straighten out his affairs. “The man with his 
feet on the desk is often the one who'll make 
the next million,” he added. 

Management is an art, not a science, the 
panel agreed. Or at least it’s only 20% science, 
said Kelly, who earlier had suggested that IBM 
machines sometimes do a better job of picking 
the right man for the job than promotions on 
a personal basis. Dr. Gordon added a light 


touch to the discussion with his definitions: 
“Anybody the boss likes is an extrovert, and 
anybody he doesn’t like is an introvert.” 





Deatinc WITH OFF-THE-JOB INFLUENCES Was 
the subject for the final discussion on motiva- 
tion by the motivation conference group of the 
Industrial Relations Association of Chicago at 
the April session. Considered were such ques- 
tions as, what happens when Joe’s debts get out 
of hand? Or when his home is breaking up? 
How far should an employee go into politics? 
To what extent should management encourage 
and guide the individual’s educational pursuits? 


His civic or social activities? The meeting 


provided an opportunity to explore the manifold 
influences of family, social, religious and cultural 
experiences on attitudes and behavior at the 
place of work—and to search out better ways of 
dealing with them so as to improve performance 
and cooperation. Panel members were Robert D. 
Hess, assistant professor of human development, 
the University of Chicago; Philip F. Prince, 
director of merchandise training, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company; and Zile S. Dabas, psy- 


chological researcher and consultant. 





Tue PersonneL Manacers Cus or Boston 
took a critical look at executive development 
at the April meeting. Howard W. Johnson, 
associate dean and director of executive pro- 
grams, School of Industrial Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was the 
speaker. A guest panel consisting of past presi- 
dents of the Personnel Managers Club con- 
tributed to the discussion. There was a pre- 
meeting presentation by George W. Gibson, 
director of Audio Visual Education, Harvard 
Business School, of audio visual methods and 
techniques in business education. 

Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard economist 
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addressed the Club in March. He described 
as “surprising” the number of reputedly “tough” 
or “anti-union” companies found to have yielded 
abjectly to union pressure tactics in the period 
1940-1949. There has been, however, sub- 
stantial progress since in bringing such pressure 
tactics under control, he said. There is, more- 
over, an encouraging trend toward use of 
plant-by-plant bargaining instead of company- 
wide or industry-wide bargaining. 





Tue PsycHotocy oF THE Basic PErsoNNEL 
Function of interviewing was explored by 
Richard A. Fear, vice president of The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, at the April meeting of the 
New York Personnel Management Association. 
Using a tape-recorded interview, Fear demon- 
strated the techniques of effective interviewing, 
explaining why certain questions were asked 
and analyzing the replies to these questions. 

At the March meeting a panel answered 
with a strong “yes” the question “Should 
Business Get Into Politics?” Panel members, 
however, disagreed on methods. Panel mem- 
bers were David B. Truman, professor of 
government at Columbia University, and Ernest 
A. Tupper, manager of the government rela- 
tions department at American Can Company. 
Horace Sheldon was the moderator. 





Tue Nationa CapiraL CHAPTER OF THE 


Pustic PersonNeL AssociaATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., took a critical look at the Federal Career 
Service under the direction of Jack B. Collins 
at the March meeting. Collins, a former career 
employee himself, is at present executive assis- 
tant for New York Life. He was formerly 
executive director of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond High School. At the 
February luncheon Willis O. Underwood, who 
is vice president of the chapter, spoke on “Exec- 
utive Development in the Veterans Administra- 
tion.” Canadian Ambassador A.D.P. Heeney 
was the speaker at the second annual seminar, 
on May 14th. 





LeapersHip, Key to Survivat, was the 
theme of the annual Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Association (Los Angeles) Confer- 
ence, which was held May 7th. Leadership in 
business, government, labor, and education; 
leadership via an informed public; the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a high order of 
morality and ethics in all endeavors—were 
among the aspects of the problem considered 
at the conference. “Don’t become so enmeshed 
in your personal goals that the real purpose of 
personnel work — developing people — is for- 
gotten.” That was the advice of Louis F. 
Hackemann, specialist in management develop- 
ment, who spoke at the March All Member 
gathering. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





A ConFERENCE ON Contract NEGOTIATIONS 
was held April 22, 23, at the Wisconsin Center, 
Madison, under the auspices of the Management 
Institute of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
E. F. Scoutten, vice president, personnel, The 
Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa, spoke on 
“A Philosophy for Negotiators.” Virgil B. 
Day, Manager of Union Relations Services 
Department, General Electric Company, New 
York City, discussed communications in labor 
relations. Mediation and arbitration was de- 
scribed by David L. Cole, mediator and arbi- 
trator, Paterson, New Jersey. The Hon. Carl 


Curtis, United States Senator from Nebraska 
talked about implications of the McClellan 
Investigations. 





Lasor AND Business IN Potitics; economy 
in business; the importance of people; and 
union politics and labor relations; were dis- 
cussed at the seventeenth Southwest Area Con- 
ference on Industrial Relations, held in Hous- 
ton, Texas, May 8 and 9. Among the speakers 
were Edward T. Cheyfitz, consultant to labor 
and management, presently practicing law in 
Washington, D. C.; E. F. Scoutten, vice presi- 
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dent, personnel, the Maytag Company; George 
A. Smith, Jr., professor of business administra- 
tion and member of the faculty, graduate school 
of business administration, Harvard; Willis M. 
Tate, president of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. G. R. Bryant, president and director of 
Jefferson Chemical Company, served as general 
chairman. 





THe 15TH ANNUAL AmeRIcAN SociETy oF 
Traine Directors’ conference was held May 
5-7 in Detroit. Among the speakers were Dr. 
William H. Alexander, of Oklahoma City; 
Charles W. L. Foreman, vice president, United 
Parcel Servite; George Romney, president, 
American Motors Corporation; Thomas H. 
Nelson, administrative head, management devel- 
opment division, Rogers, Slade and Hill; and 
Reverend Bob Richards, director, Sports Federa- 


tion, General Mills, Inc. 





A WorksHop oN ALCOHOLISM IN INDUSTRY 
was held at the University of Tennessee, May 
7-8. It was sponsored by the Psychological 
Service Center and the Alcoholism Research 
Project of the University through the Division 
of University Extension. Topics included: 
“Identifying the Alcoholic,” “Psychotherapy and 
The Alcoholic,” “Research Approach to the 
Problem,” “Psychiatric Aspects of the Problem,” 
“Industrial Medicine and the Alcoholic,” “The 
Alcoholic in Industry,” and “Integration and 
Application to the Problem.” The speakers were 
Dr. Gerald Pascal, director, University of Ten- 
nessee alcoholism research project; Dr. Carl 
Sipprelle, assistant director, University of Ten- 
nessee psychological service center; Dr. W. O. 
Jenkins, staff, University of Tennessee alcoholism 
research project; Dr. George Gee, psychiatric 
services, Knoxville; Dr. Jack Norris, assistant 
medical director, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York; and Dr. Clifford Swen- 
son, associate professor, University of Tennessee 
alcoholism research project. 





Tue SixtH Annuat One-Day ConFERrENCE 
on human relations at work was held April 4th 


at the University of Wisconsin, in Madison, 
under .the sponsorship of the Management 
Institute of the University. Three-dimensional 
confidence was described by Kenneth McFar- 
land, educational director, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., Washington, D. C. Fred 
Maytag, II, president, The Maytag Company, 
Newton, Iowa, spoke on leadership through 
communication. Clayton Orcutt, director of 
supervisory institutes for the Management In- 
stitute, answered the question, What is your 
safety quotient? Arthur Secord, professor of 
speech, Brooklyn College, New York, explained 


how to tell what you know. 





THE 14TH ANNUAL MANAGEMENT-ENGINEER- 
ING CONFERENCE was held in New York April 
23-24, sponsored by the Soctety for Advancement 
of Management, and the Management Division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. The meeting was designed to bring up to 
date the vast amount of theory and practice 
which business and industry can use to improve 
their current operations and to uncover new pos- 
sibilities of profit improvement. 

A separate rating clinic featuring the 
S.A.M. rating of time study films was in con- 
tinuous session. Phil Carroll, professional en- 
gineer, and S.A.M. national president, spoke on 
S.A.M.’s contribution to management education. 
Human values for management engineers were 
listed by Louis E. Newman, president, Smith- 
craft Corporation, Chelsea, Mass., The A.S.M.E. 
interest in management science was considered 
by Glenn B. Warren, vice president, General 
Electric Co., and A.S.M.E. national president. 
Industrial engineering as a springboard to top 
management was the subject of a talk by James 
A. Babcock, manager, Westinghouse Meter 
Plant, Raleigh, N. C. 





Tue Bureau or Lasor aNp MANAGEMENT 
of the College of Commerce, State University of 
Iowa, lowa City, offers a continuing series of 
educational programs for Iowa employers, labor 
organizations, government agencies, and the 
public. The programs offered in the Spring of 
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1959 include non-credit short courses, week-end 
institutes, and public service conferences. They 
are offered both on and off the campus, and 
range in duration from one day to ten weeks. 


The content of each short course and institute 
program is tailored to meet the needs of the 
participants. J. F. Culley is director of the 
Bureau. 


People in Personnel 





Wituiam J. McGut, general manager of 
employee and public relations and a director of 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago, reached normal retire- 
ment age of 65 on April 15th and retired on 
company annuity after more than 34 years’ 
service. 

J. Howell Turner has been named to suc- 
ceed Dr. McGill. Ray O. Traylor, associate direc- 
tor of employee relations, succeeds Turner as di- 
rector of employee relations. F. Roe Wiese, asso- 
ciate director of employee relations, has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of assistant to the 
general manager of employee and public rela- 
tions. 

McGill joined Standard in 1924 as a chemist 
at its Whiting, Indiana, refinery. In 1948 he 
became superintendent of manufacturing oper- 
ations in the company’s general office at Chi- 
cago, and in 1951 assistant general manager of 
manufacturing. In 1952 he was appointed gen- 
eral manager of employee and public relations. 
He received his B.S., M.S., and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Michigan. 

Turner joined Standard as director of em- 
ployee relations in 1956, coming from the same 
position at California and Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Corporation in San Francisco. Previous- 
ly he had been with Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., in New York City, and Columbia 
Steel Company in San Francisco. He was grad- 
uated from Stanford University and received his 
Master’s degree from Stanford University Grad- 
uate School of Business. 

Traylor started with Standard Oil in 1922 as 
a clerk in the employment office at the Casper, 
Wyoming, refinery. He became superintendent 
of the employee relations division at the Whit- 
ing refinery in 1948, and was advanced to man- 
ager of the employee relations division in the 


Chicago general office manufacturing depart- 
ment in 1952. Two years later he was named 
manager of the department’s administrative 
division. He became an associate director in the 
central employee relations department this year. 
He holds a Master’s in business administration 
from the University of Chicago. 

Weise joined Standard in 1936 as assistant 
personnel supervisor of the La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, sales division. He became personnel, safety, 
and claims supervisor at Indiana in 1940. In 
1941 he was transferred to the general office in 
Chicago as assistant manager of labor relations. 
He was appointed associate director of employee 
relations in 1943. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Towa and the George Washington 
University School of Law at Washington, D. C. 





Josep A. Merzcer has been appointed di- 
rector of personnel of the Marchant Calculators 
Division of Smith-Corona Marchant Inc., Oak- 
land, California, it is announced by Walter 
Kassebohm, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager. Metzger was formerly personnel 
director of Western Design and Mfg. Corp., 
Santa Barbara, California. Previously he held 
corresponding posts with Seaboard Oil Com- 
pany, Dallas; Armour Research Foundation, 
Chicago; and Bemis Bro. Bag Company, St. 
Louis. Metzger was selected because of his un- 
usual combination of education and experience. 
He holds a law degree from St. Louis Univer- 
sity and a Master’s in business administration 
from Harvard Business School. His experience 
has embraced all aspects of personnel manage- 
ment, industrial relations, and industrial se- 
curity. 





Tue Nestté Company, Inc. (New York), 
climaxing a series of moves to strengthen its 
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personnel staff, has announced the appointment 
of Robert H. Cronk as manager of employee 
relations at its New York headquarters. For- 
merly personnel manager of Nestle, Cronk will 
now direct the development of all personnel 
policies and administer the various programs of 
the employee relations department. The com- 
pany currently employs almost 4,000 people, di- 
vided between its White Plains offices and its 
ten manufacturing plants throughout the 
country. 

Cronk was the company’s insurance manager 
from 1951 to 1955 and served in the same ca- 
pacity with Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
before joining Nestle. He is chairman of the 
White Plains Personnel Council and is a mem- 
ber of the Westchester County Personnel Man- 
agement Association, Inc. Concurrent with his 
appointment, Nestle named Richard J. Byrnes 
supervisor of salary administration and Charles 
J. MacDonald supervisor of employee services. 
Both men held previous positions with Nestle 
and will now function from Cronk’s depart- 
ment. 





Paciric Mutuat Lire Insurance Company, 
Los AncELEs, has announced the promotion 
of Robert S. Carrow to Salary Administration 
Manager and Gilbert K. Lampner to Training 
Manager. Both positions have just been created. 
Carrow joined Pacific Mutual immediately after 
graduating from the University of Southern 
California in 1953. He majored in Finance 
there and for the past five years has been 
assigned as an assistant in the company’s per- 
sonnel department. Lampner, who has been 
with the company since 1956, earned his 
Bachelor’s, and his Master’s in Communication 
and Education, at Brooklyn College and is 
presently completing work on a Doctorate at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 





Josepu P. Orsin has been named trade sales 
personnel manager of Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. S. Heuss, personnel manager 
of the company. Orbin joined Firestone last 


November. He was graduated from Indiana 
University in 1950 with a degree of bachelor of 
science in industrial management. He has been 
with the General Electric Company since 1950. 





Perer B. Marsuatt has been appointed 
supervisor of sales training by Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass., abrasive manufacturers. In 
this capacity he succeeds Robert W. Cornish, 
who retired after 43 years in sales and sales 
training work with the company. Wendell H. 
Cheney has been named supervisor of recruit- 
ing, in which post he succeeds Marshall. Mar- 
shall joined the company in 1956 as a personnel 
assistant and was named supervisor of re- 
cruiting in 1958. He is a graduate of Middle- 
bury College and attended the Harvard Business 
School. Cheney was formerly a member of 
the public relations department and is former 
managing editor of the company’s employee 
newspaper. A graduate of Bryant College, he 


majored in business administration. 





Appointment of R. H. Davis to the position 
of director of personnel, American Seating Com- 
pany, has been announced by James M. Ver- 
Meulen, president of the company which is 
located in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Davis, in 
the newly created post, is responsible for ad- 
ministration of all industrial relations, personnel 
and labor relations activities, with continued 
emphasis on executive development programs. 
The present manager of industrial relations, 
H. J. Kelley, now becomes special consultant for 
industrial relations, reporting to the president. 

“His diversified company background, in 
financial, manufacturing and industrial rela- 
tions, well qualify Davis for this important 
assignment,” VerMeulen stated. Davis graduated 
from Northwestern University’s School of Busi- 
ness in 1939. Joining American Seating Com- 
pany in 1940 in the industrial engineering de- 
partment, Davis later was appointed wage and 
salary administrator. He became budget direc- 
tor in 1947, the post held until his present 
appointment. 
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E. Cuirrorpv Went, director of personnel 
and labor relations for Dominion Stores Limited 
since 1952, has been named a vice president of 
the company with jurisdiction over personnel 
and labor relations. The company is located in 
Toronto. 





Pau M. Dauten, Jr., professor of manage- 
ment, College of Commerce and Business Ad- 


ministration at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, has been appointed a director of 
Educational and Technical Consultants, Inc., 
Evanston, Illinois. Editor of the Journal of the 
Academy of Management, Dauten received his 
Ph.D in economics at Washington University 
and has had extensive industrial experience in 
management, marketing, research, economic 
forecasting and accounting. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Norpic Countries Hetp a “Contact Con- 
FERENCE’ on supervisors’ problems in Septem- 
ber 1958, near Stockholm. A report of the con- 
ference in the January Industry and Labor 
(publication of the International Labor Office, 
Geneva), says that representatives of the leading 
employers’ and supervisors’ organizations of 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden met 
to discuss questions of mutual interest in regard 
to the status, conditions of work and training 
of supervisors in industry. The agenda included 
discussions of the right to collective bargaining 
and the form in which negotiations take place; 
the recruitment, selection and training of fore- 
men; the rewards of supervisory work; the re- 
sponsibilities of the foreman and the legal lia- 
bility falling upon him. 





Tue 20-Pace 1958 Prizer ANNUAL Report, 
“Pfizer in Focus,” has been published by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, in the format of a 
Sunday newspaper supplement and appeared as 
a special section of the New York Times on 
April 5th. “Pfizer in Focus” is the third consecu- 
tive annual report Pfizer has published and dis- 
tributed in this manner. Contrasting life in mid- 
nineteenth and mid-twentieth centuries through 
a sequence of historical illustrations, the report 
describes many of the scientific advances which 
have led to a higher standard of living and a 
longer span of life. In addition to complete 
financial data, reports of the company’s research, 
production and marketing divisions, and other 
information customarily included in corporate 
reports, “Pfizer in Focus” contains several spe- 
cial feature articles focusing on recent Pfizer 


pharmaceutical, chemical and agricultural de- 
velopments. 

The report was mailed to share owners and 
distributed to customers and suppliers, financial 
and business organizations, libraries, education- 
al institutions, government officials and com- 
munity leaders in cities where Pfizer has plants 
and branches. Including newspaper and mail 
distribution, the circulation figures on the report 
exceed one and a half million. 





Pirney-Bowes, INc., STAMFORD, CONNECTI- 
cut, has mailed copies of the annual report to 
8,000 stockholders and 4,300 employees. The 24- 
page publication wears a shiny cover picturing 
the modern plant against a night-blue sky, with 
the name of the company in bright orange on 
the sign across the top of the building. Frequent 
photographs illustrate the written material. Be- 
sides the gross income and earnings figures, 
the report comments on competition, sales, post 
office department, metered mail, international 
operations. On corporate citizenship, the report 
mentions that “the range of worthwhile organi- 
zations that are given volunteer leadership and 
service by Pitney-Bowes people, in Stamford, 
and in all the cities where we operate, is wide 
and diverse. As a company we can take no credit 
for the enormous good done by these individual 
activities. But we consider ourselves fortunate to 
have such people as employees and we know 
Pitney-Bowes benefits in many ways from the 
sum of the services they give to their communi- 
ties.” Looking ahead: “Our confidence in the 
future is tempered by . . . a concern for the 
anxious state of the world. We know it is pos- 
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sible for most of the civilized world to destroy 
itself. And we realize how difficult are the de- 
cisions that must be made if we are to avoid this 
catastrophe. It is too much to expect that cor- 
porations should bear the primary responsibility 
for these great problems, . . . But if we do not 
manage to accept our share of the responsibility, 
we may have no business to worry about.” 





Tue Dayton Power anv Licut Company in 
its 1958 annual report combines unusually large 
and attractive photographs with three-color 
drawings to illustrate the text. The result is a 
good-looking book, containing interesting mate- 
rial, forcefully presented. A pocket inside the 
front cover contains a new feature, a brief look 
at West-Central Ohio in the form of a map 
showing the company’s gas and electric systems 
and a summary of facts that make West-Central 
Ohio a favored location. Contents and high- 
lights of the report include the following: man- 
agement (gross sales rose $4 million in 1958); 
sales (competition spurs our sales effort); elec- 
tric service (second new unit due in mid-1959) ; 
gas service (new mains again exceed 100 miles). 
There are also reports on employees, directors, 
shareholders, other services, as well as the 
straight financial report. 





Harpware Murtuats, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, published its annual report as a special 
issue of the company magazine Notecaster. A 
second color was used to pick up graphs, or 
other items of special interest. Two small in- 
serts, separate items in color, called attention to 
highlights from the 1958 financial figures, and 
to a fact sheet section at the back of the maga- 
zine. A month by month report in abbreviated 
form provided “A Quick Look Back” over the 
more significant events and developments of the 
year. Headlines, readable text, and plenty of 
telling photographs pointed out the good results 
that highlighted 1958. For instance: underwrit- 
ing saw a significant decline in losses; intense 
claims investigations led to lower losses; invest- 
ments made more money and mechanization 


cut expenses. Sounds like a company that’s in 
good shape. And that’s probably an important 
function of the annual report, isn’t it?—to create 
an impression of worth, reliability, pride, prog- 
ress, and if possible, profits. 





Nearzy 800,000 Coptss of the General Elec- 
tric Annual Report were distributed this Spring. 
Half of them went to share owners in all 50 
states, U. S. territories and possessions, and 50 
foreign countries. The rest went to employees, 
beneficial owners, investor relations people, and 
more than 40,000 community civic leaders. The 
six-color 36-page publication used two tons of 
colored inks, five box cars of made-to-order fine- 
quality paper, some 25 miles of wire stapling. 
The press run, largest for any General Electric 
Annual Report, points up the increasing num- 
ber and dispersal of the Company’s half-million 
and more owners. 

The General Electric Community Relations 
Review, which provided these statistics, is an 
eight-page, 8'4.x11 newspaper, punched for 
filing in a loose-leaf notebook. The many short 
items are stimulating, and reveal a broad pro- 
gram to promote good community relations on 
the part of the company. For instance, indus- 
try’s first Practical Politics course offered espe- 
cially for women began in March in Syracuse, 
with 24 General Electric women—all members 
of Electronics Park’s “Electronettes’— in at- 
tendance. A note in the March Review an- 
nounces a new emphasis on public affairs. The 
Community Relations Review is edited by John 
C. Parry, whose office is Room 409, General 
Electric Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





A Srupy or Jos Opportunities For WoMEN 
Co.iece Grapuates has been compiled and pub- 
lished by the Research Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel Women. The 
Research Committee felt that the study could 
be of invaluable assistance, not only to women 
college graduates who are about to enter the 
labor market, but also to women entering col- 
lege. Used in conjunction with testing and 
vocational counseling, this study could be of 
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help in sending into the labor market more 
women college graduates who have spent four 
years studying toward a definite goal rather 
than dissipating their time in areas which will 
be of little or no help in the fields of work they 
enter after graduation. The expected results are 
obvious: more capable women graduates, few- 
er who are frustrated because “they don’t know 
what they want to do.” 

Questionnaires were mailed to the entire 
membership of the IAPW. One hundred eight- 
een members returned answers. Since the com- 
mittee treated information received as confiden- 


tial, only those companies submitting salary in- 
formation were given a copy of the study. 
Copies were also sent to IAPW members in vo- 
cational guidance or placement work. Material 
is arranged conveniently in a small booklet, un- 
der three column headings: type of work; ap- 
proximate starting salary; and average training 
period. Thelma Haven, of the Pet Milk Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is chairman of the committee. 
Further information about the booklet might 
be obtained from Doris E. Price, Edward Stern 
and Company, Inc., 140 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





A Bricut Rep Cover, some eye-catching 
drawings, and a few words in Russian make a 
startling cover for the March issue of Forward 
(Dayton, Ohio, Power and Light Company). 
The first four pages of the magazine are de- 
voted to an article, with photographs, called 
“Our Red Rivals.” The article, first in a series 
of four, is by Harold Mansfield, author of 
Vision and The Challenge, who is director of 
public relations of Boeing Airplane Company. 
He recently visited the Soviet Union as a 
member of a delegation sponsored by the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors. Before 
making the trip he learned Russian in order 
to be able better to make a first-hand evaluation 
of Russia’s efforts to surpass America indus- 
trially. 

Talking with the editor of a plant paper, 
Mansfield found that the paper is employee- 
run but generally sponsored by the trade union. 
Enthusiastically, the editor, a woman, explained 
the paper’s purpose: “To criticize the work of 
workers and engineers so they may be ashamed 
of their work and improve; to criticize the chiefs 
if they are not fair; to publish production plans 
and new ideas; to tell about the best workers in 
the factory so others can emulate them.” 

In answer to the question, “What is the 
basis of wage increases?” Mansfield was told, 
“Productivity.” Advancement is on personal 
ability. General wages go up as productivity 
goes up. It’s the production that pays the wages, 


Mansfield was told, repeatedly. He reflected 
with some confusion that he had heard man- 
agement in America make the same case that 
labor makes in a country where labor wears 


the hat. 





ACCOMPLISHMENT Counts, plant manager 
J. L. Rowe points out in his column “Manage- 
ment Mentions,” in Can Opener, publication of 
Continental Can Company, Plant #11, Los 
Angeles. An illustrative poster of an engine 
puffs out the words, “It isn’t the whistle that 
pulls the train!” No, says Rowe, noise made 
only for the sake of drawing attention isn’t 
too commendable. And it accomplishes very 
little. Many folks can look real busy—when 
actually they’re doing practically nothing. It’s 
an art they’ve perfected through long practice. 
Such a waste of effort it is, too, because they 
fool no one for long .. . The folks who accom- 
plish things on the job, he reminds his readers, 
are the ones who get ahead—not the ones who 
make the most noise or look the busiest. Herb 
Weit is editor of the Can Opener. 





How we Dp wn 1958 is recorded in a 
double-page spread in the March 25 Cellophane 
News monthly put out by the Spruance Film 
Plant, Du Pont, at Richmond, Virginia. E. E. 
Terry is the editor. Several plant operations 
and employees at work are pictured, together 
with explanatory text, to amplify the cartoon- 
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chart showing where the 1958 operating dollar 
went. A follow-up page is titled, “Looking 
Ahead in 1959!” It consists of questions such 
as, What are the prospects for an increase in 
cellophane sales during 1959? Has supply of 
cellophane caught up with the demand? Do 
general business conditions affect our sales of 
cellophane? Appropriate answers follow the 
questions, and the piece is illustrated with action 
photographs. 





THe TentH AwNNiversary Issue which 
appeared in February, of the Bendix News 
(Bendix Aviation Corporation, Kansas City 
Division) marked the transition of the publi- 
cation from a newspaper to a magazine. Why 
change to a magazine? Editor John Pearce 
explains that the switch is more a change in 
appearance than content. A publication issued 
12 times a year is not, strictly speaking, a news- 
paper. A magazine is better suited to features 
and large numbers of photographs. The pri- 
mary purpose, says Pearce, of the Bendix News 
is to inform and educate about production and 
quality, about security and safety, employee 
services and other departments; to entertain 
with news and features about Bendix clubs, 
sports and other employee activities. Bendix 
reporters were introduced to readers by means 
of a group picture, which appeared beneath 
the editorial explanation of the new format. 





Sranparp Orers lend a hand to help stu- 
dents, according to the headline over an interest- 
ing article in the February Standard Oiler 
(Standard Oil Company of California, William 
H. Jones, editor). Sub-heads explain that Cal 
researchers aid science teachers in San Francisco 
Bay Area high schools, and “we're helping in a 
unique program to give high school students a 
taste of college work.” The project enables a 
select number of high school seniors to supple- 
ment their regular school work with college-level 
courses. In Sacremento the seniors (in their last 
semester) actually attend junior college classes. 
In Stockton it works the same; and in addition, 
junior college instructors hold class in the high 


school. The company underwrites the cost of the 
textbooks, and pays for transporting project stu- 
dents and instructors to and from their schools. 

Objectives of the plan are to attract more 
capable students into college work; give those 
students who do plan on college a preview of 
what it’s like; and to enable qualified students 
who have exhausted their regular high school 
curriculum to further pursue specific fields of 
study. 





Coacn’s Corner is the name of a column by 
R. W. Corns, executive vice president of Road- 
way Express, Inc., Akron, Ohio, which appears 
in the company magazine, Spotlight. In the 
February issue he emphasizes safety, service, and 
the load factor. “All-out effort by each of you— 
all members of the Roadway team, whether you 
work on the dock, on the road as a driver, in the 
office or in a sales capacity, can result in just one 
thing . . . perfect service. Our service, plus our 
continuing improvement in our safety record 
which has a direct effect on public relations and 
our own organizational morale, will go a long 
way toward making ’59 our biggest and most 
successful year in selling our one and only com- 
modity—service. With all-out emphasis on load 
factor, we can tie in the two most important ele- 
ments of our business—providing better service 
on more shipments, and improving the profit 
picture of our company.” James A. Bailey 
is the editor of the magazine. 


Profession or Not? 
(Continued from page 55) 


stage, by establishing enforceable standards of 
competence at various stages (licensing, diplomas, 
certificates, etc.) and by observing ethical scruples 
about competing for one another’s jobs on a price 
basis. 

I take it if we apply these important “pe- 
culiar characteristics” as the criteria of estab- 
lished professions, we would have to answer no 
to the question: “It personnel work a profes- 
sion?” The basic questions remaining are: 
“Should it be?” and, if so: “What can be done 
to make it one in the full sense of the word?” 





HELP WANTED 


OccupaTionaAL Researcn Anatyst: U.S. Naval Personnel 
Research Field Activity needs analysts responsible for develop- 
ing occupational and training requirements for military 
positions in connection with new developments in such fields 
as missiles, aviation and electronics. Applicants should be 
qualified to conduct job analyses, formulate job specifications, 
and analyze job families. An AB in personnel administra- 
tion, business administration, industrial relations, psychology, 
industrial engineering or a closely related field, and 2 years 
of pertinent experience (described above) or a Master's de- 
gree in the above field and 14 years pertinent experience 
are required to qualify as a Research Assistant (starting an- 
nual salary $5,985.) and an AB with 3 years experience or 
Master’s with 2'4 years experience to qualify as an Assistant 
Project Director (starting annual salary $7030.) Located in 
San Diego. Send resume of education and experience to 
R. V. May, Jr., Director, Occupational Research Division, 
U.S. Naval Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego 
52, Calif. 


Tecunicat Recruiters: Chrysler Corporation Missile Divi- 
sion has positions for experienced Technical Recruiters needed 
to conduct an extensive country-wide recruiting campaign 
to obtain qualified scientists and engineers. Applicants must 
be willing to travel extensively. A college degree and 2-4 
years’ experience interviewing and/or recruiting technical 
personnel. Direct resumes to: Mr. L. G. Olsen, Personnel 
Dept. 220A14, Chrysler Corporation, Missile Division, P.O. 
Box 2628, Detroit 31, Mich. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Personnet-RecruiTer: B.S. in Industrial Relations. Two 
years diversified Personnel experience with large manufac- 
turer plus military personnel experience. Age 27. Single. 
Will relocate—free to travel. Interested in general personnel 
area and/or recruiting. Reply Box 620. 


PersonneL: U.S. Army Personnel Officer, age 44, married, 
one child, over twenty-three years experience in military 
personnel. Desire growth opportunity. Salary and location 
open. Reply Box 621. 


PERSONNEL Director: Age 37, married, two children. BBA- 
Industrial Relations. Eleven years broad experience wage 
and salary, safety, employment, recruiting, medical services, 


policies and procedures, testing, house organs, public and 
community relations, etc. Detailed resume on request. Will 
relocate. Salary required—min. $10,000. Reply Box 623. 


TRAINING: Ten years excellent experience in all phases of oil 
industry employee training including supervisory, manage- 
ment and job training. Age 36, B.S. Degree. Seek corporate 
position as training director or assistant director. Salary 
$9,000. For resume, reply Box 624. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—PERSONNEL: 10 years diversified ex- 
perience including personnel, employment, wage adm., job 
evaluation, training, employee services, labor relations, office 
mgmt., customer relations and sales. 4 years experience in 
industrial relations with one of the Big Three auto com- 
panies. B.S. degree in industrial relations. Age 32, married. 
Salary required $8500. to $9200. Resume on request. Reply 
Box 625. 


InDusTRIAL RELATIONS/PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: B.S.. 
(Industrial and Labor Relations) 1956, MBA (Management) 
evenings July 1959. Relocate thereafter. Three years varied 
experience covering labor relations, contract research and 
Negotiations, grievances, employment, recruitment, wages, 
welfare plans and safety at all levels. Prior experience in- 
cludes seven years in electrical-mechanical operating and 
construction field. Management and techniological Interests. 
Age 33, married, veteran, good Spanish, licensed marine 
engineer. Salary open. Reply Box 626. 


Seven YEAR’s ExPERIENCE with employment, wages and 
hours, employee and labor relations, fund raising, films, 
safety and health, training and education, and work simplifi- 
cation. Employee and supervisory experience. Outstanding 
Vice President and Chairman of the board of Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. M.B.A. degree. Age 33. Reply Box 627. 


Young man, age 32, desires an opportunity to put experience 
to work as Training Director. B.A. Human Relations, M.A. 
Psychology. Working toward doctorate. Capable of man- 
aging complete training program or related fields of testing, 
counseling, management development. Willing to work one 
month without salary to prove ability. N. L. Taral, 9805 
E. Gregory, Kansas City, Missouri. Telephone FL 6-2747. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





The Executive Interview . 
A Bridge to People Ce 
By BENJAMIN BALINSKY and RUTH BURGER | 


The first manual designed exclusively for the executive who is called upon 3 
to talk with both formally and informally during his workday. It A _ 
reviews the techniques in a wide range of interview er a 
selection interviewing, merit:rating, counseling, labor controversy and griev- 
ance interviews. There is also advice on overcoming barriers to free com- © 
versation, on dealing with excitable people, on how to listen and on asking 
questions, Sample interview dialogues illustrate the points throughout. | 








Know Your Social Security | | 
Revised Edition, 1959 | _ 
By ARTHUR LARSON | 


Each year thousands of persons, through misunderstanding or neglect, lose 
the social security benefits to which they are entitled. This standard work, 
completely revised and brought up to date, translates into clear terms the’ 
intricate ions of the law as they affect both contributors and bene- 
ficiaries, Mr. Larson illustrated every type of situation with a specific case, 

and the whole book is systematically organized and indexed for easy se ay 
ence to any standazd or special situation. $3.50 


The A. F. of L. 


From the Death of Gompers to the Merger 
By PHILIP TAFT 


As in the first volume (The A F of L in the Time of Gompers) of this history 
of the A F of L, which the Library Journal described as “a most necessary 
addition to labor literature,” Professor Taft has drawn upon the official 
records of the A F of L. The book vividly recalls and documents the days 
of Labor’s coming of age in the thirties, the reaction to Labor’s growing 
power, and every facet of the world’s largest labor organization’s rise to 
full maturity and reconciliation with its former rival. $7.50 





At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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